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EVERY DAY SCENES. 





BY JOHN H. GOURLIE. 





[The following lines were written by John H. Gour- 
lie, Beq., formerly a prominent banker and stock 
broker on Wall street, but now retired from active 
business ts, 

The spirit of kind and sympatheti d 
so dominant in his nature finds fit expression in this 
short poem. It reminds one of the reflections of the 
“ Jackdaw” on the charch steeple, well expressed by 
Cowper in his verses so greatly admired by Daniel 
Webster. 

Mr. Gourlie’s lines were originally published in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, and were dedicated 
by him to our fellow citizen, Henry Bergh.) 

Two pigeons that had flown about 





Whene’er a stranger came in vie 
Wearied of wing they took a rest 
Upon a roof, as 3 
the re of their breast, 
They sat and a 


pleasant coo; 
Well they seemed, and weil they might 
After a iong and weary flight. 


U0 peak they sat, 
ind some cast an eye below ; 
They wou hat m nd were at, 


Moving i NM ual fi 
oving in suc t jow : 

y looked the more they doubted, 
There was such mystery about it. 


They saw the crowd that passed 
A beggar | on his staff— 
With humble voice an aims he asked ; 
The crowd e on with speering laugh, 
Nor heeded him, nor heard a 
The old man with his suowy . 


The birds they pondered for a while, 
nd wendeond = 


A what the thing could mean, 
And, as they sat upon the tile 
In contemplation of t e 


Aroused 

A burdened wi bare 

Was reeling ‘neath his master’s blows; 
burden each t 


fas’ 
that could not go; 
The crowd went quickly past, 
- _ In thoughtless and perpetual flow, 
Nor even deigned the man to chide 
en beast dropped down and died. 


fi 
i 
@ 
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stone; 
TAVith many © wild and piterus 
a eous grosn 
They reach a gutter’s m brink, 
Thelr driver will not let drink. 


mother with her child 
trembling, at yon gilded door 


: 
f 
i 
i 


A menial with a cruel eve 
her away to starve and die. 


Ah me! such scenes as these afford 
A painful truth to all who see— 
Man, though he be earth's sovereign lord, 
Dishonors his humanity. 
What thoughts the birds had none can say, 
From scenes like these they flew away. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE TEACHER. 





BY THOMAS HUNTER, E8Q. 


The following address was delivered be- 
fore the New York Teachers’ Association 
at their monthly reception last Monday: 

Mr. Presmpent, Lapres AND GENTLE- 
ay pe pe! Teacnens: I fear that it is 
an act of presumption on my part to ap- 

before so tened a body, to de- 
iver a lecture on a theme so important as 








the Duties of the Teacher. But taking, as 
I do, so deep an i st.in the 

school m and in ev ing rtain- 
ing to its welfare, I Fed to 4 


few remarks in the hope that they may ad- 
vance, even in a very limited way, the 
gmt cause in which we are all engaged. 
a 


owes 
= ieee a, — all yr 
ty an portance 0: 
or ce Lang = = yt its rank as a 
val clpiine tiem 
jue—even & 
his work. He must not permit halfedn- 
cated or wholly t men to down 
the high and honorable avocation of teach- 
ing to the level of manual labor. Not that 





enforce a recognition of our position in the 
community ?” The answer is very simple. 
Let us be able to perform all our duties in 
a thoroughly systematic and scientific man- 
ner. Let us create a demand among the 
ublic for trained and skilled teachers; and 
et us then rigidly exclude all who are not 
qualified instructors. As long as men who 
have failed in other occupations can be- 
come teachers, as long as students of law 
or medicine can adopt teaching for the 
time being, for the sole purpose of earning 
a temporary support; as long as young 
ladies seek positions in the schools, and 
unfortunately obtain them, whose hearts 
are not in their duties, and who are only 
desirous of making a little pin-money 
before they pass away forever from 
the school-room, so long will the profes- 
sion of teaching be over-crowded and under- 
peid. What shipowner would allow a mere 
scholar to command one of his ships, and 
solely because he was a scholar, and not a 
sailor? Who would permit a raw youth 
fresh from college to plead a case in court? 
Then why permit this inefficient scholar, 
or this inexperienced youth, to degrade the 
profession of teaching and to lower the 
compensation that should be given to it ? 
Observe how the lawyers, the physicians, 
the engineers, the artisans and mechanics 
protect their several occupations. Em- 
pirics and interlopers are rigorously 
excluded. Although we cannot dic- 
tate to Boards and “strike,” as 
some do, we can create and foster a 
public opinion which wil! demand the em- 
a of none but qualified. teachers. 
Snowing a thing, and knowing how to im- 
part a knowledge of that thing, are net by 
any means convertible terms. The sooner 
school officers and 


fact the better for the children and the 
better for the schools. We should so hed: 
in our profession as to sake it very diffi- 
cult for the infirm, the inefficient amd the 
unskilled to enter it. This 1s but the sim- 
ple exercise of the grand old right‘of self- 
eager os Every man is a debtor to 

is profession, and should endeavor to_ex- 
alt it by every legal and moral means in 
his power. 

A great thinker has ranked statesman- 
ship, oratory and teaching as the highest 
of all human employments ; and for the 
sufficient reason that Auman beings are the 
materials with which they work. In the 
class teacher we include, first, all teachers 
proper, from the lowest teacher in the 
ne | to the principal of the high school 
and al ae pane in —— (academic 
medical, legal and theological) ; second, all 
clergymen ; and, third, all writers of books, 
magazines and pee og In the class 
orator we include public lecturers, legis- 
lators and lawyers. e class statesman is 
so limited that it needs no analysis or expla- 
nation, for we do not meet more than two or 
three in a single generation. To all these 
classes—and they uently run into each 
other—for the true teacher is often a = 
orator—a knowl of human aly 
solutely indispensable to success. This is the 
peculiar knowledge which imparts dignity 
and honor to the profession of teaching. 
The mechanic, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the banker, deals with inanimate 
materials—brass, iron, woud, dry-goods, 
bank bills and bills of exchange. His 
thoughts are of the “ earth earthy,” as they 
must be. The teacher deals with immortal 
beings, and therefore his business is much 
higher and holier. I place the teacher on 
a platform so elevated that I am thorough! 


this 
this| divine sympathy, 


texcher’s work is important, complicated 
and arduous. It is not a mere piece of 
job work to which any one may turn his 
hand, but a professional calling, which re- 
quires knowledge, judgment and experi- 
ence.” 

Wherever the teacher is honored and re- 
spected, as in Prussia, or courted in the 
best society, as in Boston, be sure that 
there you will find a cultured peeple. . Re- 
member the glowing tribute paid the teach- 
er by that great and distinguished jurist 
and statesman, the late Lord Brougham. 
We are willing to put his testimony against 
that of a thousand illiterate people who 
neither understand the principle nor the 
scope of true and comprehensive intellec- 
tual training. 

But if we insist upon the dignity and 
importance of the profession of teaching, 
and that teachers should receive a proper 
and adequate compensation for their labors, 
it is no more than fair that the public 
should demand a high standard of qualifi- 
cation from the teacher in return. 

In order to succeed as teachers our whole 
hearts must be in our business. No half- 
hearted work ever yet achieved success in 
any calling. No mere hireling labor, put- 
ting in a day’s work for a day's pay, can 
or ought to prosper. We must be enthusi- 
astic, zealous and above all patient. That 
rare combination of patience and ardor, 
which surmounts all obstacles and triumphs 
over every difficulty, is indispensable to the 
thorough teacher. The able teacher must 

an instinctive love of children; he 

must be able to draw them around him; he 

must suffer little children to come unto 

him freely, fearlessly and fondly. It is 
instinctive love of 





, 

which causes 80 
many women to excel as_ teachers. 
Araold and Emma Willard mani- 
fested this characteristic in a high degree. 
Henry IV., of France, the celebrated Hen 
of Navarre, was no a great and able 
ruler because the English ambassador 
found him on his hands and knees playi 
horse with his children. It will be found 
that all , original and generous na- 
tures evince this love for the young : and I 
can here assert, with perfect safety, that 1 
have never yet known 4 t teacher or a 
superior principal who did not draw chil- 
dren toward him, as the magnet draws iron. 
The secret of what is called animal mag- 
netism is nothing more than a rich endow- 
ment of generous emotion. Enthusiasm, 

tience and love of children are, there- 
ore, the very foundation of the character 
that constitutes the successful teacher. 

Whatever you undertake to teach, be 
sure that you know that thing accurately, 
nicely and thoroughly. Then think out 
the very simplest plan of presenting it, the 
simpler the better. A subject completely 
un ood, and taught with spirit and 
patience, will always command the atten- 
tion ofa class. You should never use, nor 
permit your pupils to use, words whose 
meani are not quite plain to the chil- 
dren. age may be said to be words 
in connection with things. When a word 
fails to t a thing, or something 
concerning a thing, it becomes simply a 
dark and unmeaning symbol. High-sound- 
ing technical words have been worst 
enemies of educational progress. When 
children hesitate in reading, it is not 
usually because they fail to syllable the 
words: it is because they do not know the 
meaning of the words. It would be an 
improvement upon the usual methods of 


aware that the mass of the community will | teaching, if the teacher would go over the 

not @ with me. But what of that ? | reading line by line, have all 

The iime is fast when | the words defined before any one of the 

the teacher's chair be @ seat of | class commences to read. If you try this 

power and ty. = (as per many of you have already 

If we do not set a high value upon our own | done), you will be astonished at the num- 
how can we expect the public to do 


be forgotten," says a t educational au- 
thority, “ that 4g the thrice resplendent 
days of the intellectual gory ot Greece, 
Socrates, 


ber of words that are as unintelligible to 
the children as Egyptian hi 

To give you an idea of the extent o: 

ance in this respect, I will read some 
words given by Dr. Hart to a class seeki 
admission into a high school. Dr. Hart, 
warn you, is a gentleman of veracity and 
high , otherwise you t be in- 
clined to put no faith in what he writes. 
The following is a portion of the words, 
with their meanings and applications : 
oa picture: I saw a stature of 


-Full of threads: Silk is fabu- 


lous. 
Accession—The act of eating a great deal: 
oo very sick after dinner by acces- 
Atonement—A small insect: Queen Mab 
was pulled by 


atonements. 
Ingredient—Native born: Tobacco is an 
of this : 
up: God sent a 





To 
whale to develop Jonah. 





mobility of the people of St. Louis has 
greatly increased 


countries have a very exotic government. 
Circumference— Distance rough 

middle: Distance around the middle of the | taught? 

outside. 


Mobdility—Belonging te the people : The | 


| they see around them? 





Erotic—Relating to government: Some | as the heavy two-eded sword of an ancient 


warrior is for the band wf a child. Then 


the | how would you have children of this age 


By presenting the concrete side 
of grammar. What is easier than to make 
the children write the names of things that 
These names are 


nouns, To write the qualities of things, as 


Anomalous—Powertul : His speech was /| black, hard, smooth, rough, ecft? These 


considered anomalous. 


is an adequate. 

Gregarious—Pertaining to idols: The 
Sandwich Islanders are gregarious. Per- 
taining to an oak: The Druids were grega- 
rious. Consistirg of grain; grass-eating ; 
full of talk; full of color. 

Artificially—Belonging to flowers. 

Fluctuation—Coming in great numbers: 
There was a t flactuation of emigrants. 

Alternate—Not ternate. 

Vital—Belonging to death, ‘‘ Vital spark 
of heavenly flame.” 

Intrinsic—Not trinsic ; weak, feeble. He 
was a very intrinsic old man. 

Subsercvient—One opposed to the uphold- 
ing of servants. 

Vicinity—In the same direction. Pekin 
is in the vicinity of Phila. 

More of a like sort might be given, but 
these, I think, will suffice. These were 
not the blunders of one candidate, but the 
selected blunders of a class whose average 
age was only 14} years. It is only fair, 
however, to say that these highly intelli- 

ent students belonged to the enlightened 
State of New Jersey. 
ous intellectual puzzle for some acute met- 
Fo apr like the late Sir a 
Uton, 0 trace the Causes that give to 
such thoughts and definitions. a 

Every teacher who has devoted much 
time to examination must have been re- 
peatedly struck witb the fact that the great- 
est bar to educational progress is a lack of 
knowledge of the true meanings of words. 
What I have quoted from Dr. Hart only 
illustrates the necessity of using simple 
language and of explaining al! technical 
terms. 

Studies may be divided into two great 
classes, the objective and the subjective, or 
the concrete and the abstract ; that is, those 
relating to the material world, and those 
relating to the mind. Some subjects of 
study relate to both, as arit\umetic and nat- 
ural philosophy ; or they have two sides, 
one tand the other concrete. The 
sciences which are almost purely objective 
are botany, mineralogy, zoology, physi- 
ology and thelike. These are the sciences 
in which the student is enabled to handle 
and observe objects. Geography and bis- 


things, may also be classed as objective 
sciences. Although the pure mathematics 
are subjective, they are generally presented 
objectively by means of diagrams. The 
term mixed mathematics—not a very ele- 
gant one by the way—arose from the 
mingling of the abstract with the concrete. 
Grammar, logic and moral and mental phi- 
losophy are purely subjective sciences. It 
is highly important that the teacher should 
observe very carefully this classification or 
division of the sciences. These subjects 
of study are but the implements with 


which to instruct or duild in mini, 
The skillful workman uses the right 
tool, and the able teacher uses the 


proper science to effect a given pur- 
pose. Nothing can be. more 


mien unsheath his sword to cut a feather 
down.” No purely subjective study should 
be presented to the minds of prose Are be- 


study of grammar until so late an age?” 
Certainly not. 
begin with; “ English Grammar is divided 
four parts, Orthography, Etymology, Syn- 
tax and Prosody ?" hat meaning have 
these words to a child eleven or twelve 
years old? Suppose the most intelligent 
teacher explains them, what, | ask, will the 
child know of the laws of versification ’ 
These words of learned length are sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal, making 
“confusion worse confounded.” The 
Chinese are said to make a most terrific 
noise to frighten their enemies in bat- 
tle. The i have been far 
more successful, for they have driven 


thousands aw by the mere length 
of their wor I appeal to ihe 
common sense of every teacher, if 


it does not require a keen and logical mind 
to comprehend the nice distinctions be- 
tween present perfect, past perfect and fu- 
ture perfect; between subjanctive and po- 
tential, and between tive and indica- 
tive. is the subjective side of gram- 





mar; and it is just as suited for the mind 


}are adjectives, To ascribe actions to cer- 
Adequate—A land animal : An elephant | tain things, as boys run, girls write, teach- 


ers instruct? Write, run, instruct. These 
are verbs. To mention the qualitics of acts, 
as run fast, writes well, igstruct correctly 
—fast, well, correctly—these are adverbs, 

A few objective lessons of this sort with- 
out the heck would give a far clearer idea 
of the parts of speech than months of mere 
book recitation. According to this method, 
you can train your pupils in spelling, in 
punctuation, in the use of capital letters; 
and above all, you can teach them in avery 
short time to construct simple sentences, 
At the same time, you are developing the 
great faculty of perception. What a child 
has put together himself he can take apart 
with great ease. He commenced with his 
simple noun or name; he gave it a quality; 
he ascribed an action to it; and to the ac- 
tion he assigned a quality or degree. These 
parts he separates, This is simple analysis. 
Pot the children dissect their own work. 





It would be a curi- | 


tory, dealing as they do with material | 


stupid, | tion. 
perhaps, than to see a‘‘ man of warlike | and that is, that its mind is just as feeble 


fore the age of fifteen. Some one will then | cannot think. 
exclaim: “What! would you delay the | veloped is perception, the second is mem- 


But would you havea child | and the fifth imagivation. 





But this subject of grammar is so broad, 
so comprehensive, that it would be impos- 
} sible to do justice to it in the short time al- 
| lotted to me this afternoon. 

In the same manner, present the concrete 
| side of arithmetic. It is just as easy to ask 
| the child te add 2 apples and 3 apples as to 
ask him to add 2 and 8. When you men- 
tion things in connection with numbers, 
you cause the child to make a mental pic- 
ture, and when you can create a correct 
mental picture you have put him on the 
straight road to succ w. Therefore, I 
would earnestly urge all teachers in givin 
instruction on any subject, to be furnished, 
as far as practicable, with a good supply of 
objects. First, the thing itself, as a flower 


in botany; second, a good picture, 
as the map or globe in geography ; 
and third, the well-executed di m, a8 


the figure in geometry. If we follow the 
directions of nature we shall not make 
many mistakes. The child of five years of 
age learns far more before it goes to school 
at all than it does during its whole school 
life—some say more than it does during 
the remainder of its existence, even sup- 
posing it to live tc the usual threescore 
years and ten. It learns names in connec- 
tion with things. Everything in the house 
and about it, on the sidewalk, in the street, 
as far as it has traveled, it thoroughly 
| knows—it knows not only their names, but 
their uses. How keen it is to ask the name 
of a new thing! to learn its uses, to see of 
what it is composed. The most intelligent 
children ask the greatest number of ques- 
tions, and are always the most destructive 
in their habits. Wise mothers provide 
blocks and cards, by a sort of intuition, 
knowing that if these destroyers are al- 
lowed to make, to build, to construct, they 
will have no desire to tear to pieces, 

We will not enter into any discussion as 
to whether the child is born into the world 
with certain ideas, called innate. My own 
view of the subject is that all knowledge, 
even that of right and wrong, aad cause 
| and effect, comes by experience and educa- 
One thing, however, is very certain, 





las ite limbs. It has a tongue, but it can- 


| not speak ; it has legs, but it cannot walk ; 


and | fancy that, though it has a mind, it 
The first mental faculty de- 


ory, the third reason, the fourth jadgment, 
Other subdivi- 
|sions have been made, but they are not 
here necessary. The mental faculties 
should be developed in their order. Four- 
fitths of our knowledge of the material 
|} world comes through the sense of sight. It 
| is the great knowledge-giving sense. While 
jan instructor is giving a lesson on the 
jhorse or ‘he camel or the elephant, 
he must bear in mind that the 
mere knowledge, however correct it may be, 
is secondary and subordinate to the prin- 
| cipal aim, which should animate the teach- 
ing, and that is to cultivate the pues he 
faculties—to train the child into habits of 
close observation. If a child be taught to 
walk over one floor, it can afterward 
walk over ten thousand floors, It it is 
taught to observe—to use its perceptive 
faculties—it will be able afterward to dis- 
cover, not only all about the horse, the camel 
and the elephant, but about a thousand 
other animals. the carly stages of 
education, object teaching is indispensa - 
ble; but we must be very carcful not to 
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make tle teaching of objects the main 
thing, or we will abuse it, just as every 

— thing has been abused in its time. 
Kner object teaching comes objective 
teaching, and by this method we use ob- 
ay to teach some department of science. 

e do not teach the objects themselves. 

The next faculty in the true order is 
memery. To cultivate it, perhaps, the 
- best studies, in the are read 


spellin geography and ry. The 
young Bhi ren should be compelled to re- 
ate in their own language the su 


bstance 

of what they have read. Practice in this 
would make the subsequent study of ge- 
ography and history comparatively easy. 
But the retentive memory is vastly more 
important than any knowledge of these 
subjects. Hence the teacher should never 
forget that these branches are merely im- 
plements to enable him to @ccomplish a 
pre-determined purpose which is the devel- 
opment and cultivation of mind. F 

Reason comes next, Arithmetic is the 
science chiefly employed in the beginning 
to develop this faculty, Several other 
studies, as algebra, astronomy, geometry 
and grammar, are used. ut unfortu- 
nately it so happens that we seldom jud 
of the power of reason—we estimate the 
pupil by the amount of knowledge he has 
acquired. As the student becomes older 
we develop, or should try to develop, 
judgment and imagination. And after all 
our teaching, after all our labors, the true 
test of our work is, the sort of mind that 
our pupil brings to bear upon a given 
business. If he is slow to perceive ; if 
he have a treacherous memory; if his 
reasoning powers are weak; or if his 
judgment is unreliable, rest assured we 

ave taught that, student in vain, even 
though 


* Lands he could measure, terms and tides pre 
sage.” 


I once heard Thackeray, the author of 
“Henry Esmonde,” say that he did not re- 
member enough of Lis Latin and Greek to 
make a correct quotation. But had he not 
studied these languages in his youth, it is 
more than likely that he could never have 

roduced “Vanity Fair.” We should never 

orget that our chief business is to cultivate 
and train the mental facultics—to make 
mental muscle—and the intellectual gym- 
nastics and apparatus are only of secondary 
importance. This duty we owe our pro- 
fession and society. Correct teaching, 
teaching in true and systematic order, with 
the view of developing mind, if followed 
out for several Sore would create such a 
demand for skilled and trained teachers, 
that broken-down scholars, raw college 
graduates and other interlopers could not 
enter the schools and depreciate the value 
of the true instructor’s labors. 

In no other calling, perhaps, are the re- 
sults so incommensurate with the amour. 
of labor expended. We teach too much, 
and, at the same time, we teach too little— 
too much of fact und too little of princi- 
ple. After intense and tiresome toil, arbi- 
trary forms, unconnected facts, ill-digested 
rules and formulas are learned by rote, and 
then pass away forever, like the memory 
of a vague and uneasy dream. Let a prin- 
ciple be taught in clear and simple lan- 
guage, and then show the pupil how th's 
can be applied to a hundred different ex- 
amples. A simple illustration will ex- 
plain more clearly what I mean, Some 
of you who have been nine or ten years 
in the profession may remember that 
it was customary for the pupils at one 
time to learn the productions of the 
different States and countries. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa had each its separate productions 
given forth in detail; and day after day the 
“ wheat’? and ‘“‘rye” and ‘* Indian corn” 
and “ live stock,” common to all, were re- 
peated ad nauseam. You are aware that 
we sometimes ride hobbies. The hobby in 
that day was ‘‘ productions.” Just imagine 
the multitude of barren facts acqui at 
such a cost of time and labor! and facts, 
too, which a healthy mind naturally ejects 
as unfit for mental food. The simple prin- 
ciple of climate, if properly explained in 
two or three lessons, would have given the 
scholars a far more satisfactory tye 
of the general productions, not only of the 
temperate zone, but of all the zones: and 
this principle they could afterward apply 
to al! States and countries. 

One great duty which we, as teachers, 
owe to society is to make the children com- 
mitted to our care as happy as circum- 
stances will permit. The chief source of 
happiness in middle life and in old 
consists in recalling and rehearsing the 
wer pod of youth. Nearly all men are 

‘ond of recurring to their school days as 
the most pleasant of their lives. They fre- 
pepe do this when they are obliged at 

e same time to tel] tales of barbarous and 
undeserved floggings and of cruel and un- 
usual treatment by harsh and ignorant 
pedagogues. From the very beginning of 
their school days children should be taught 
to love the beautiful; for itis very rare that 
we find a mind so trained taking pleasure 
in wickedness. And by the beautiful I 
mean not only beautiful forms and colors, 
but beautiful language, beautiful ideas 
and beautiful conduct—if I may be allowed 
the expression. Dirt has been defined as 
matter out of place. Dirt is at war with 
virtue, health and progress. Dirty hands 
—not those sviled by honest toil, but those 
that remain soiled through laziness—are 
far more likely to steal than clean ones, 
Profane language emanates more frequent- 
Re through black and dirty teeth than 

rough those that are white and clean. 
As the first step toward a love for the beau- 
tifil, compel the children under your 
charge to be clean—clean in person, clean 
in speech and clean in all their habits. 
Keep your recitation-rooms clean and neat. 
Ornament the walls with maps and dia- 


grams. con. something useful and in- 
structive on the blackbeard. In your ele- 
mentary oral teaching og botany and min- 
eralogy, it costs very little to point atten- 
tion to the beautiful color of leaves and 
flowers and te the exquisite ue of 
crystals. All materia) beauty is entirely 
contained im beauty of form and beauty 
of color. Every day there is oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to instill a love for 
whatever is beautiful, and that too without 
any t loss of tine. There is a super- 
ior vind of teaching of which we take too 
little note—insensible teaching, which has 
such an influence in buiiding character. A 
great deal of the indolence, inattention 
and disorder of the recitation-room pro- 
ceeds from the unhappiness of the chil 
dren. When taught aright—when their 
intellectual fagulties are touched in the.cor- 
rect way—children take as much pleasure 
in mental as they do in physical activity. 
If our pupils dislike the instruction im- 
parted, we may be very certain that we are 
not presenting it in the normal manner. 
There is something radically wrong in our 
method ; and it will be found that when we 
have struck a plan which elicits attention 
and im pleasure, that plan is the true 
one. erbert Spencer says somewhere 
that “ As a final test by which to judge any 
plan of culture, should come the question : 
* Does it create a pleasurable excitement 
in the pupils ?’” 

Now a word as to the employment of 
teachers. Weall know that a cheap article 
is usually an inferior article ; but a chea) 
teacher is of all things the dearest ; for his 
influence may be actually pernicious. He 
may do an incalculable amount of evil; 
pom | as this evil is intangible it may go on 
so far as to be incurable. How often do 
we hear superior teachers exclaim: ‘I 
must first unteach before I can —s m 
first regular lesson. How I do wish that 
could commence this subject at the begin- 
ning ; but my pupils have been taught so 
badly that I am almost in despair.” Just as 
a benevolent lady desirous of dressin 
some ragged urcuin in a new suit o 
clothes is first obliged to wash off—indeed, 
I might say, scrape off—the dirt before 
she dares to put on the clean clothing; so 
the skillful teacher is often compelled to 
remove the stupidities and absurdities from 
the mind of a badly taught pupil before he 
begins to inform, or rather reform it. And 
how fearful the waste of time and mone 
spect in this work of reformation whic 
ought not to be necessary under any cir- 
cumstances. My friends, a cheap teacher 
—an inferior teacher—a teacher unskilled 
and untrained, whose heart is not in his oc- 
ee and who knows nothing of the 

rinciples that underlie correct instruction, 

is dear at any price—is dear even if his 
services were given for nothing. Will the 
day ever come when merit and ability will 
be the only tests for appointment and pro- 
motion? When the able teacher can per- 
form bis work 7, and well with 
none to make him afraid? When he will 
be permitted a proper latitude, under law, 
to carry into execution the plans and re- 
sults arising from independent thought and 
study? If parents and school officers would 
only consider the evil consequences ot 
wrong teaching when the young mind is 
so plastic to receive undying impressions, 
they would be very particular to employ 
none but those whose instruction would 
elevate and ennoble. 

I will conclude these remarks by two 
quotations from a pair of pagan gentle- 
men who wrote two thousand years ago. 
One says in the choice of a teacher : 
“Let him have neither vices in himself, 
nor tolerate them in others. Let his aus- 
terity not be stern, nor his affability too 
easy, lest dislike arise from the one, or 
contempt from the other. Let him dis- 
course frequently on what is henorable 
and good; for the oftener he admonishes 
the seldomer he will have to chastise. 
Let him not be of an angry temper—and 
yet not a conniver at what ought to be 
corrected. Let him be plain in his mode 
of teaching and patient of labor, 
but rather diligent in exacting tasks 
than fond of giving them of excessive 
length. Let him reply readily to those 
who put questions to him, and question, 
of his own accord, those who do not. In 
amending what requires correction let him 
not be harsh—and least of all not reproach- 
ful, for that very circumstance (that some 
tutors blame as if they hated) deters many 
ree from their proposed course of study. 

t him every day say something, and even 
much, which when the pupils leave the 
may carry away with them. How mu 
more readily we imitate those whom we 
like, can scarcely be expressed.” 

My friends, that advice is good enough 
for a Christian and for this enlightened 
nineteenth century. 

A sottish father asked Aristippus, what 
he would take to teach his child? He an- 
swered, a thousand drachms. Whereupon 
the other cried out, “O Hercules! how 
much outof the way you ask! for I can 
buy a slave at that rate.” “Do, then,” 
said the philosopher, ‘‘and thou shalt in- 
stead of one, purchase two slaves for th 
money, him tha thou buyest for one, an 
thy son for another.” 

It strikes me rather forcibly, judging by 
this, that the schoolmasters in those tas 
were not only me gy | witty but ex- 
tremely independent. It appears that 
they were not at all afraid to ex- 
press their honest opinions. So we find 
too that even in esthetic Greece, with all 
her love of art and learning, efforts were 
made to hire cheap teachers. 0 ver- 
ily! “There is no new under the 
sun.” My parting words are: Let us ele- 
vate our profession Coo the stand- 
ard of the teacher. us exclude all in- 
terlopers who overcrowd our calling and 





lower its compensation. Let us give to 





our business a whole heart, a loyal devo- 





ficiencies here and there. We would have 





~ ¥ "2 x. a — | Hw fy 5 fewer boys for 
sire to widen cirele ap) hope! ingubo 
bes by tring our pupil arg, and od for any. i 
will forever bless our ; tion. oN ee “be y 
eee nu ’s am- 
bition to excellénce. 
LIFE. It requires and system 
» eS from the lowest is to the highest. No 
"is baa cove + payed pm ae pair no teaching — , = 
beak ; as were a separate school, wi 
Not yer by grief distbessed’” everbe fully successful, 
One little hand still clasping his toy ; There must be a plan, with which every 


His dreams were only dreams of joy. 








The en | lay. tow 
Since he beema c 
Stern ‘and a ild, 
. Those t which keep 
Still lurk: reach flower, 
Had pierced his soul with ‘ring power. 


Old oge lay down to die; 
Life’s joyous hours were flown, 
Labor and known; 
T heard the last faint sigh ; 
The child, the man, the vet’ran, all 
Were shrouded ‘neath the fan’ral pall. 





PRIMARY TEACHING. 





BY FANNIE MURRAY. 





It surely needs no argument to prove 
that primary teaching, which forms the 
foundation of the whole system of public 
instruction, is its most — ¥ part. If 
that foundation be not well laid, complete 
and symmetrical as far as it extends, how 
can a perfect superstructure be raised upon 
it? And yet there seems to be a very gen- 
eral impression that the ition of the 

rim teacher is subordinate to that of 

er co-laborer in the grammar department; 
that her work is easy, and that few natural 
gifts and a very limited education are sufli- 
cient for its accomplishment. 

Let us see what her work is, and what 
are its relations. She receives the child 
on its entrance into school. From her the 
quick intelligence takes its first impressions 
of the new world in which it finds itself. 
She has to smooth away the first difficul- 
ties; to reconcile these children, who, like 
all other young animals, are restless by the 
very laws of nature, to habits of restraint 
and attention, and to invest the school- 
room with a charm that shall win them 
from the sunshine and freedom of the 
streets It is her task toquicken the per- 
ceptions, to develop and direct the opening 
faculties. No one has preceded her; there 
is no basis on which to work. She must 
evoke the ideas, and then teach the sym- 
bols which represent them in written and 
spoken words. By her, also, must be 

iven, with skill and patience, the first 
ideas of number—a difficult and most 
important work, for in these introductor 
classes, by these first ideas of number is 
laid the basis of all that is clear, rapid, and 
accurate in future mathematical operations. 
Look at the materials with which these, 
her first labors, must be completed: the 
blackboard and chalk, a numeral frame, 
some charts—mere skeletons! to which 
she must give substance and vitality. And 
so on through the different primary grades, 
aided as she advances by Readers; but 
these, for the most , treat of subjects 
with which the children are not familiar. 
‘“* My red ox,” and ‘‘ my fut pig” are, after 
all, rather uncommon possessions with the 
most of them. A “barn” is a structure of 
which they entertain very confused ideas, 
and the “ fox,” of which such frequent 
mention is made in First Readers, requires 
a description as elaborate as if it were the 


“coro 
‘o the primary teacher also belongs the 
education of the eye in form and color, and 
all that is comprised in the general designa- 
tion of “ object lessons,” subjects most im- 
portant in themselves and as being a prep- 
aration for the scientific “oral instruc- 
tion” of the Grammar Departments. But 
whatever may be the gradeor the study 
upon which she is engaged, she must in- 
struct from the forces of her own brain 
and nerves, must govern by her own will- 
wer. At the same time, consciously or 
unconsciously, she is moulding the plastic 
natures committed to her charge by look, 
speech and gesture, by her very habits of 
thought. She is not simply teaching the 
alphabet, the primer or the first reader,she 
is training the intellect and the will; she 
is shaping the soul into the form it shall 
ween a ife as surely as the body takes 
with it, from these years of childhood, the 
features which shall distinguish its matu- 
rity. In short, in a bundred different 
ways, these men and women of the future 
are, to the primary teacher, “as clay in 
the hands of the potter.’’ In the ambition 
which she excites, the obedience, disci- 
pline and industry which she enforces, is 
the key to all future knowledge to the 
whole school life of the child. 

Does her influence stop there? Ev 
ene she sends from her hands, bright, dis- 
ciplined, intell it, has already received 
a d start in life—is already armed 

nst the brute forces of ignorance and 


ce. 

In this world, there is many an humble 
apostleship of truth which does not preach 
from any pulpit, and surely teaching in all 
its branches is one of them. Through cold 
and heat, in good and bad neighborhoods, 
in every variety of circumstances, these 
missionaries of knowledge do their work, 
sometimes with little reward er encou 
a, but the righteous sense of a trust 
fulfilled, the hope to hear one day from 
Him who is just to judge and powerful to 
reward, the words, “ 
faithful servant.” 


No one will pretend to say that all we 
have described ‘ormed in ores Pr 
ty. 


mary school or department in this 
it were, pe would be 14 


grammar de- 
ing up of unsightly de- 


teaching 0: 
partments, no 


ell done good and |, 





part shall harmonize, a ruling intelligence, 


ch wise and just; and capable and ear- 
hers. It is a fact, known to all of 
us, that there are many in the schools 


= want of ability or want of principle, 
ake t a drag upon their upright fel- 
low-workers. Imperfectly educated, frivol- 
ous, self. i “i their duty 
and incapable of being taught,” they care 
not who suffers through their defects ; and 
if wy can pass somehow through the perils 
of “Examination Day” and present, on 
paper, a certain average attendance, they 
are pectocily satisfied. 

But whether it be performed in all cases 
or not, this is the work of the primary 
teacher, important beyond all possibility 
of exaggeration both to individuals and to 
society. 

Regarding, then, the solemnity of her 
trust, the great power for good or evil 
vested in her hands, we come to the ques- 
tion: Can almost any one teach a primary 
school? Is it, indeed, a mere apprentice- 
ship, where the rudiments of the teacher’s 
art may be harmlessly practiced by the 
unskillful. 

The primary teacher may not require a 
training in higher mathematics, nor to be 
technically accurate in sciences which form 
no part of her course of instruction, but 
she does require that wide and varied 
knowledge, that clear intelligence, which 
are the results of a thorough education. 
Teaching entirely from the resources of 
her own mind, she should have these things 
which give force and originality to all the 
processes of thought, and in which lies 
the secret of all lasting power over others. 
She requires, besides, patience, skill, tact, 
sympathy with the children—natural gifts 
without which no one can be a successful 
teacher. 

There is yet another consideration, which 
surely is a just and reasonable deduction 
from all this. A woman thus educated and 
endowed is entitled to social standing and 
solid rewards commensurate with the good 
she does. 

She should be a “ gentlewoman,” in the 
~~ and purest sense of the term ; not 
a drudge or a slave to be coerced by pen- 
alties into the discharge of her duties. She 
is entitled to respect and consideration, in 
school and out of school, and when not 
worthy of these she is not qualitied for 
even the humblest position. We can no 
ee regard teaching as one of the mere 
trades by which a woman earns a scanty 
livelihood. It is a profession—a science. 
Therefore raise the standard of excell 
as high as is necessary, but pay the accom- 
plished teacher, wherever she is placed, 
for her labor, her intellect, her life! Shield 
her from caprice and injustice, and you 
lay, broad and deep, the foundations of 
public and private honor ia the generation 
which she is instructing. 





>—__—_ 


A DARING RESCUE. 


A somewhat curious incident recently oc- 
curred in Gwinnett County, Georgia. Mr. 
Knight was out withtwofoxhounds. They 
were in full cry after reynard, all running to 
Stone Mountain. Suddenly the dogs dissap- 
peared, and it was net known what had 
become of them. There is a steep, perpen- 
dicular side to the mountain, and later in 
the day some parties passing in the valley 
below heard a bark, and on looking up saw 
the two dogs, dimly defined, standing on a 
little crag which jutted out from the wall 
about two thousand feet from the base. 
While the men were straining their eyes, 
one of the dogs was seen to slip, and as he 
rolled from the ms all hope of his safety 
was abandoned. The lookers on expected 
to see him fall a mangled mass at their feet. 
But with surprising agility the hound 
caught on a crag below, where he crouched 
- E ne not to lose par yor 7 foot- 

old again. e report sp , and eager 
crowds gathered to see for themselves the 
ilous position of the dogs. It was on 
onday that the hounds got themselves 
into the strange situation, but not till Wed- 
nesday was any determined effort at rescue 
made. Several humane gentlemen climb- 
ed to the mountain top, and by means of a 
strong rope, tied to a strong cedar, des- 
cended five hundred feet, Here a new 
rope was tied to another friendly eedar, and 


ery | Fernando P. Julian, Jr., prepared to con- 


tinue the penlous a down the s' 

pa ae He pulled off his boots, an 
taking the rope in his hands, walked and 
swung himself six hundred feet below his 
companions. Here he found the first dog, 
and by means of the rope had him safely 
landed above. One hundred and twen 
feet further down he found the seconi 
deg on a benchin the rock-wall, several 
feet in length and about two feet in width. 
= first the hound resisted the 

P 


, fondled on him, and tried to thank 
ble manner. oe ee 


go forward. That they had struggled to 
regain the plain was shown by their feet. 
the-hind feet being worn o 


A\ g d was blowing when Mr. 
Julian m the perilous ent, which 
rendered the undertaking all the more haz- 
ard brave act should endear his 
nam@in the hearts of all the t fox- 
hunters of the country. And those who 


cry out at field sports should remember 
that euch sports make — cool, dar- 
— young Julian proved himself 
to Men of bis stamp are the country’s 
hope in the hour of danger.—Tur/, 

and Farm. 





THE SEWING-MACHINE INTEREST. 


Recent movements in the trade and 
whisperings in Congressional circles are 
directing public attention to this industry. 
There are twenty-five or thirty companies 
in the United States, sellin Sonnalir bo 
tween six and seven bh thousand 
machines. The export trade is very large, 
and the character of the American machine 
stands highest in the world. Some of the 
leading patents have been held by a com- 
bination of three or four companies, and 
the question of the extension for seven 
years of one of the most important of these 
patents is now under discussion. The point 
turns upon whether the public interest, 
which has certainly been well served in 
the past, will be benefited or prejudiced b 
a continuation of the privilege. The anti- 
monopolists ee that if the patent exten- 
sion is refused, the machines will be con- 
siderably cheapened. The combination 
reply that the public will not be served so 
well by a reduction in the price, which 
after all is problematical, as by the per- 
fecting of the machine, which it will take 
some years yet of patent privilege to bring 
about. They point to the present high 
character of the American machine as a 
substantial vindication of the natural pol- 
icy with regard to them. It is due to the 
companies that this point should be well 
weighed by Congress. Meanwhile the era 
of cheap machines has partially set in, 
owing to the course pursued by the Will- 
cox & Gibbs Company—by the way, not in 
the combination—in selling off at auction 
large numbers of double-thread machines 
received in exchange for its own machine. 
At this sele g Wheeler & Wilsons, 
Singers, Howes, and other machines of 
that class were sold at from $10 to $20, and 
cabinet machines at from $30 to $50 ; and 
the public are thus benefited, while the 
Willcox & Gibbs Company advertise a tell- 
ing fact in their favor. 


D Little of Everything. 








If we all had windows in our breasts to- 
pense, what a demand there would be for 
blinds. 


It may sound like a paradox, yet the 
breaking of both an army’s wings is a 
pretty sure way to make it fly. 


A boy who had read of sailors heaving 
up anchors wanted to know if it was sea- 
sickness that made them do it. 


The light of a match will frighten a wolf 
away, it is said. But love-matches don’t 
always keep the wolf from the door. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, 
Don’t go for a girl named Ann. 
“An is an indefinite article.”—Lindley 
Murray. 

A Hudson milkman was overheard sing- 
ing to his fellow-craftsmen, “ Yes, we'll 
_— at the river.” He meant mere than 

e said. 





Women, when they talk of “a good 
figure,” must mean the figure 8—for that is 
the figure which is the most pulled in at 
the middle. 


If you want to talk heavy science, sa 
‘*protoxyd of hydrogen,” instead of ice. It 
sounds bigger, and not one man ina 
thousand will know what you mean. 


Dr. Holmes talks, in his pleasant way, «f 
lawyers, ministers and doctors, whose 
several virtues are summed up in the single 
sentence, ‘‘ The lawyers are the cleverest 
men, the ministers the most learned, and 
the doctors are the most sensible.” 

Olive Logan commenced one of her lec- 
tures at Newark, recently, with the remark, 
‘* Whenever I see a pi ty girl, I want to 
clasp her in my arms.” ‘So do we,” 
shouted the boys in the gallery. For a 
moment Olive was nonplused, but, recov- 


ering her self- ion, replied, “ Well, 
boys, I don’t blame you.” 
“ That seat is engaged,” said a pretty young maid 
As I entered a carriage one H 
” —— “A young gentleman,” pouting, 
“ ‘Then where is hi I pray?” 
Her ruby lip opened hn Spee n spring, 
bees AY —A~ Ton natetal old 
mu has . 
Why, Tan bis baggage!" she cried. 


A curious and beautiful effect was recent- 
ye goert an ice-making machine. 

is wasa e of manufactured ice, in 
the centre of which, completely inclosed 
by the translucent material, was a bouquet 
of fresh flowers. Every leaf and flower 
was perfectly visible, while the brifliancy 
hof the colors was enhanced by the refrac- 
tion the ice. 

Af tleman rE a lady emp » 
utterly ignorant angu “How di 
you get along when coat to make your- 
self understood ?” ‘Oh, my dear sir,” re- 
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The Library. 


Tue Unirep States Reaper. By John 
J. Anderson, A.M. New York: Clark 
& Maynard. 

Mr. And as ded in compil- 

for the use of schoo!s a very creditable 
dition to his historical seri's. Itis at 
once 8 history and a reader, containing not 
only an abbreviated chronicle of the prog- 
ress of our country from the discovery of 

Columbus to the present time, but a num- 

ber of historical papers selected from the 

works of such writers as Irving, Bancroft, 

Pi t, Holmes, Webster, Parton, Gree- 

Jey, Franklin and Story, together with ex- 

tracts from the speeches and writings of 

Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Jackson and 

Alexander Hamilten, an extensive chrono- 

logical table, and a glossary of “ hard” 

words. 

Mrrcewe.i’s Mopern Artis. Philadel- 

hia : E. H. Butler & Co. 

This well-known and popular atlas 
makes its regular annual ap ce no 
whit less accurate and beau as to its 
forty-four maps than when Young's burin 
cut the lines for it in its early days. 


Wonpers or Excrricrry, from the 
French of J. Baile. Edited, with nu- 
merous additions, by Dr. John W. Arm- 
strong. New Yo Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

This attractive work contains a pleas- 
antly written history of the telegraph, be- 
sides interesting and instructive chapters 
on electricity and electrical machines, to- 

ther with a great mass of other valuable 
etormation pertaining to this important 
subject. The illustratiens are sixty-five in 
number, all executed in the best style. 


A Lapy’s Lire Aone THE Mormons. A 
Record of Personal Experience as One 
of the Wives of a Mormon Elder. By 
Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake 
City. New York: erican News Com- 
pany, 119 Nassau street. 

The trial and tribulations of a loving 
wife, whose husband, blind in the Mormen 
faith, takes to himself another bride to 
caress and cherish, are here described in 
an earnest, honest way, and in good plain 
English. Mrs. Stenhouse’s opportunities 
for learning all that was to be learned 
about the detestable social system of the poly- 
gamists were ample, and that she has made 
good use of them her book gives abundant 
proof. Hr ‘ Life Among the Mormons ” 
is one of the most intensely interesting vol- 
umes we have read for a long time. 








Frest Lessons mx ovr Country's His- 
Tory, bringing out its Salient Points, 
and aiming to Combine Simplicity with 
Sense. y William Swinton, A. M. 
New York and Chicago : Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 

A well-printed and beautifully illustrated 
primary history, setting fo only the 
most important points in connection with 
the subject of our country’s progress. It is 
an eeable addition to Mr. Swinton’s 
well-known series of school books. 


An ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 
Abridged from Eliot & Storer’s Manual. 
By Wm. Ripley Nichols. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


The teaching of chemistry in our schools 
has been generally done by the book and 
the book alone; and it is a lamentable fact 
that in a majority of instances pupils 
whose course of study embraces this im- 
portant branch of science receive but mea- 
gre instruction from their teachers—few of 
whom know the difference between alumi- 
num silicates and the tubes of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. Lessons, so called, 
are learned by rote, and practical illustra- 
tions of important and interesting scien- 
tific facts are given with a rarity that speaks 
loudly for the blind faith that teachers 
have in the intuitions of their pupils. 
Nichols’ Manual was prepared with a view 
to facilitate the teaching of panies ty 
the experimental and inductive m ; 
and it contains minute instructions in con- 
nection with the descriptions of experi- 
ments, intended, as the author says, ‘‘ to 
enable the student to see, smell and touch 
for himself.” The book will prove a great 
help to teachers, especially to those who 
are not professional chemists, in making it 
easy ‘‘to exhibit in a familiar and inex- 

ive manner experiments enough to 
supply ocular demonstration of the lead- 
ing facts and generalizations of the sci- 
ence.” 


Travets rx Arnasra. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Bayard Taylor. New York : 
Scribner & Co., successors to Charles 
Scribner & Co. 

This work is one of a very attractive 
series for readers of all ages and for the 
school and family library, entitled ‘‘ The 
Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration 
and Adventure,” edited by the well-known 
lar writer, Bayard Tay- 
lor, whose name alone is a sufficient guar- 
antee of the merit of the volumes com- 


prising the series. 

“Travels in Arabia” is one of the most 
interesting volumes of the series. It is 
well printed on fine white paper, is hand- 
condly illustrated, and the binding is of a 
character to render itan ornament on any 
table or in anylibrary. It is prefaced b: 
an accurate, well-drawn map, on whi 
every place of interest and the ordinary 
caravan tracks and other routes are distinct- 


ly printed. This is followed by a sketch 
of Arabia, ing to its 

Position and ancient history, in it is 
shown that this country and the remark- 
able race of wanderers who inhabit it have 
changed less in the course of thousands of 
years than any 





Only the southern interior of the country 
remains unexplored, and this is but little 
better than one vast desert. From the 
succeeding chapters .we find that the 
first explorer of places of interest 
in Arabia was m. & ... Bartema, a Ro- 
man, who joined a caravan in 1503, dis- 
guised as a Marmeluke renegade ; the sec- 
ond European explorer being Joseph Piits, 
an Englisuman, whose eccount of what he 
saw is related in a phic manner ; Nie- 
bulr's “‘ Travels in Yemen,” Burckhardt’s 
“Journey to Mecca and Medina,” Well- 
ste i's “Explorations in Oman,” Bur- 
ton’s “Pilgrimage to Medina and 
Mecca,” and Palgrave’s “Travels,” 
which form the subjects of the succeeding 
chapters, are so carefully and judiciously 
edited that all which was seen or heard by 
the explorers whose narratives are given, 
that can prove entertaining or instructive 
to the general reader, is given, and which 
is told or narrated so well and in such 
an attractive style as to enchain 
the interest of the reader to as great 
an extent as the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.” Among the illustrations, of 
which there are fourteen, are views of a 
“ Night March on the Desert,” “ El Medi- 
na,” “Costume of Pilgrims to Mecca,” 
“An Arab Encampment” and ‘‘ Death on 
the Desert.” The story of the ‘‘ Shipwreck 
on the Coast of Oman,” which is exceed- 
ingly well told, forms the conclusion of 
this most attractive volume. 
———=@e—__—__ 
OUR EXCHANGES. 


If the National Sunday School Teacher con- 
tinues to criticise the fol-de-rol of the Sun- 
day school room in the style of the subjoin- 
ed Fae ) will be 7 ume phe over- 
zealous, and incontinently cons to per- 
dition by all the Sti; fens in the land. 
Hear what it says of Sunday-school songs : 

= in, there is quite too much of the 
warlike element in these songs—quite too 
much of soldiers, fighting, marching on, 
shouting victory, etc. know that the 
Christian's life is often spoken of, and prop- 
erly enough, as a warfare; but I think 
seven war-songs in one rather thin boek, 
and nine in a book somewhat larger, give 
rather more prominence to the martial ele- 
ment than our children need. I suppose the 
popular battle-songs that sprang out of the 
events of the past twelve years have had 
something to do with this matter; but ‘let 
us have peace,’ now. 

“I think there is far too much declaration 
that this earth isa wilderness and a desert, 
and that we long to be gone from it, to be 
‘at rest.” True, we are pilgrims— this 
earth is not our home,’—‘we seek a city;’ 
but I doubt if many of the oldest ef us, and 
those most hardly pressed, esteem the world 
such a very miserable place as we some- 
times declare it to be; and I doubt if we 
are sighing very sadly for the end to come. 
If so, we are wrong, for the best and most 
faithful laborer doesn’t spend his time 
either in repining, or ia anxiously watch- 
ing the — sun. But, however it may 
be with the old and tried, these are not the 
feelings of children, and ought not to be; 
and | believe we do them a grievous wrong 
when we cause them to sing such words. 
The world to them is a brave place for 
work, and it ought to be ; it is the Master’s 
vineyard, and much has to be done to 
beautify it and make it joyful; and, while 
they should doubtless be ready to go when 
the Master calls, they are not longing to 
‘cross over Jordan;* and thank God that 
they are not! 

“And, then, there are some pieces—and 
often they are popular—which I never hear 
sung without feelings that I like never to 
bave, especially in the Sunday-school. ‘I 
want to bean angel’ is just one of this 
class ; I object to this piece for reasons 

iven above. But, more than this, no one 
= any business 2 yee ee vy angel. 

e ought to want to a good ild, a good 
man, and a glorified spirit hereafter; but 
we are no where told that good men ever 
become angels; and many a child finds it 
much easier to sing this unscriptural song 
than to make the proper effort to be what 
he ought to be. Sometimes the words, if 
not unscriptural, are the most wretch 
d 1; and nobody of taste is more 
willing to tolerate 1 than any 
other. Think of this—‘ Do not detain me, 
for I am going to where the streamlets are 
ever flowing,’—if this is not ungrammatical 


d l, pray what is?” 

The Teather is published at Chicago, and 
is well worth the subscription price, $1.50 2 
year. It is conducted by an editorial com- 
mittee, who seem to be earnestly endeavor- 
ing to supply what Sunday-school teachers 
and parents sadly need ; a good journal de- 
voted to the interests of the Sunday-school. 


Tue Scr Visrror is a pleasant 
little illustra! og 4 pases oe . 
W. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia. The 
May number will prove a great treat to the 
youngsters who read it. 


The American Newspaper Reporter con- 
tains a fine likeness of William Oullen 
Bryant and an interesting sketch of the 
poet's literary career, besides its usual 
weekly budget of journalistic news. 


In the Pennsyleania School Journal for 


May we find a number of good rs, 
prominent amo which is one on The 


pelling-Book,” by Lydia W. Stephens. 
. = Gleaner is = of a Ay - _~ 
folio , and publish iy the 
ng class of Grammar School No. 
to instruction 


and devoted and amuse- 
ment. We are glad to see the efforts ef 
our in this direction, and 
shall do all in our power to ama- 
teur 


editors are 
8. Ohase, Alfred J. Goodwin and 
Ernest R. Birkins. 
The American Educational Journal (J. W. 


Schermerhorn & Co.) is always a fresh, 


readable periodical; but the nae = head, 


May is particularly good. Miss E. 
Brigham contritutes an essay on “Object 
Teaching; G. V. Le Vaux an argument 
in favor of corporal punishment; while the 
editor furnishes a list of distinguished 
| teach. rs and ex-teachers who died during 
| the year 1871, and fills many pages witu 
educational news from all paris of the 
world. 
einen 

HOW STATUES ARE MADE 

Let me tell you how statues are made— 
that is, as, far as they are “made” at all; 
for even a child knows that what is best 
in them is as uncatchable as sunshine, and 
as unmakable as a June sky. Let me 
take you to yy & pretty town not far 
from Florence, in Italy, whose encircling 
hills are solid marble. As I write, a frag- 
ment that I picked up there lies on my 
table. If I should offer it to you, I am 
sure you would break your teeth on it, 
supposing it a lump of sugar, it is so white 
and glistening. These hills are scooped 
like a half-used bag of flour, fer so many 
centuries have men been blasting and pry- 
ing out their marble. It looks strange to 
see a thing so precious in our eyes so 
freely used. Even the little one-story 
houses have marble fronts; the streets are 

ved with it ; and the hitching-posts shine 
ike our mantelpieces. Some day you'll go 
to TItaly—at least I advise you to intend 
and expect it, for that will increase your 
chances more than you are yet wise 
enough to see. And when you do go, 
don’t fail to visit beautiful Carrara. fas 
town is full of studios and sculptors, and 
has an Academy of Fine Arts, where 
many 8 famous artist has gone to school. 

There was one young Italian whom I 
liked best of all I saw, because he was the 
most talented ofall. This young man had 
been invited by the lovely Princess Mar- 

erita—who will some day be Queen of 

nited Italy, and who is as good as she is 
handsome—to make her portrait bust. He 
had visited her palace begun his work, 
and she had given him her photograph, 
from which and from memory he was go- 
ing to finish it. He had alump of clay on 
asort of shelf before him, which with his 
bands he had modeled to the size and form 
he wished, using, also, a small scraper of 
wood and anotuer of ivory, for the more 
delicate touches. This had been the pa- 
tient work of weeks and months. It was 
curious to see hair and eyes, delicate lace 
and costly jewels, all done in clay; but so 
— was the work that, if it could only 
ast, the sculptor’s choice would be to keep 
it always thus, just as his fingers left it. 
But after a while, you know, clay crumbles 
and falls to pieces. So what is to be done? 

Well, when the clay bust is perfectly 
hard and dry, it will be carefully covered 
with a sort of dough made of plasterof 
Paris and water, which will be pressed 
into every little line and crevice on its sur- 
face. en this dries, it is gently sliced 
- ay as you would split a walnut. The 

y inside of it, which corresponds to the 
kernel of the nut, is picked out, and there, 
you see, is a perfect mould of the bust, in 
two halves. These halves are now fitted 
nicely together, and a liquid is poured in, 
which, being composed of water with plas- 
ter stirred into it, soon hardens into a 
smooth, white substance, and receives from 
the mould in which it lies every line and 
curve that the mould took from the clay 
bust. So now we have a “ plaster cast,” 
as it is called, and dozens of which you 
have sven carried about on a huge tray 
upon the head of some wandering Italian, 
for sale. 

One more transformation is necessary. 
Our young Italian must get his statue into 
the safe shelter of Carrara marble, the 
finest and purest that can be found. This 
last process is not easy to explain; but I 
will do my best to explain it, and you must 
do your best to understand. First, the 
sculptor chooses a block of marble as per- 
fect as he can find, without blue streaks or 
yellow spots. He pays a round price for 
this, you may be sure. A sculptor at 
Rome showed me a block about as long 


ed | and wide as your fourteen-year-old brother, 


for which he gave a hundred nds at 
Carrara. Then he looks about for one of 
these handsome young fellows that abound 
here, with clothes all powdered over with 
marble-dust and papercaps on their heads 
—one who hasn't enough talent to be a 
sculptor but has , Sturdy arms, and 
knows how to handle the mallet and chisel, 
and him he sets atwork. Our genius, who 
modeled the bust in clay, has no idea of 
spending his valuable time in chipping 
away at this stubborn block of marble. He 
wants to begin the statue of some other 

cess, or to shape some of the lovely 
ancies that throng upon his brain. 

Let us watch his strong-armed substitute. 
He has a sort of wooden post, a litue taller 
than the plaster cast, with a broad foot to 
make it stand securely, and ever so many 
pieces of wood attached to it, like the arms 
of a sign-post, only in such a way that they 
will slide up and down, and can be fasten- 
ed at any height he pleases. These arms 
are made to open and shut, like old fash- 
ioned clothes bars, and inches and parts of 
an inch are marked upon them with great 
care. He draws a square upon the Tr 
around the plaster cast, and another of the 
same size around the block of marble. Now 














In the same way he marks the width of the 
and so on of every measurement, 
even the smallest, so that there can be no 
mistake, and at last the marble is an ex ct 
copy of the plaster, as that was of the clay. 
hat was a beautiful comparison of 
Hawthorne, in which he said the clay rep- 
resents lije; the plaster, death; the marble, 
resurrection 
This iast process is very slow, years of- 
ten being spent in getting all the measure- 
ments, ** rough hewing” the statue, and 
finally smoothing and polishing it, until 
labor can add nothing to its perfectien. 
Persons who know little of art are very 
likely to be more impressed by the ‘ mar- 


velous button-hole,” ‘wonderful shoe- 
strings" and ‘astonishing jewelry ” of a 
fine statue, than by the tea that it em- 


bodies, and their admiration of the scu)ptor 
would be much less, if they knew that 
these details were worked out by men 
whom he employs at so much a day. 


Ghee Roll of Berit. 


By a resolution of the Beard ef Educa- 
tion, passed April 19, 1871, this r is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, the name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 

by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 
perishable Certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence and the faithful discharge of 








duty. e last Roll stands as follows: 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2. 
MALE DEFARTMBET. 
Class A. Chas. N. Van Houten, 763 Greenwich st 
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J. Wm. H. Wilson Ww a“ 
J. Antonio W. Witte, 136 
J. Chas. L. ng Greenwich et 
PSMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Section A. Josie yy ~ Section G. Elia Hebberd 
A. Mary Puys bbie Ryno 
A. Libbie Ssurcke . Mary Carbary 
A. Annie Egbert . 
A. A. Van Dyke H. 1. Smi 
B. Mary e A.M Stolts 
B. Julia Nodine H. PanuleBrouner 
» |g pe H. Honora Clune 
. agrove H. ElvinaGrogjean 
D. Sophia King H, Kate Lockman 
D. Marthe Timm H. Kate Merchant 
B. Sarah Carty H. ©, Phill 
KE. Lucy Fraser i. 
BE. N. Hitehoock I. B. Anderson 
BE. A. Ht way L 
B. Lillian xe IL. Katie Schanck 
K. Fannie Warner L Amelia Smith 
M. Os jer J. F. Bontecou 
G. Emma Denison J. Emma Bape 
G, Annie Norris J. Lena Heines 
G. Testevin J. Laey Heffuer 
G. Ella McLean 4. M e Neate 
G. L, Armstrong J. Bmma Stahl 
G. Mary Kruse J. C. Voorhees 


G. C. Sauerweta 
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Henry Haneisen, 111 A 
Peter Ju , TL Sth ot 
Joseph , 610 6th ot 
Ambruee . WS Sth at 
Joha Foley, Sd ot 
. 46 Avenue D 
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Joseph Heekner, 428 5th et 
Joseph t, 331 ot 
Joho Geigerick, 330 8th st 
George 
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*. Simon Newberg her, 332 Sth st 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 18. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 55. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Senior Class. Howard Ruth Class C. Heary Levy 
Tuford Fenby Cc. Bg bert Mille 


Class A. Homer Ulunsted i. Chas. Schainwal 
A. Henry R. Hedden D. Merris Davis . 
B. R. 0. ua, Jr. D. Joseph Bird 
B. Arthur R. Gage Arthur B. Hart 
B. Wm. Pfender D. Ambrose Boge 
B.A Pfeader B. Walter Hart 
B. Wm, MoCaughan bh. Albert Kohlberg 
B. Fred. Foun Wm. J. Smith 
ae b—-- P. Halsey Keut 

a " FP. James Murray 

©, Pred. V. Ostoff F. Jehu 

C. Aedrew T. Venniec FP. Robert M. Machio 
Cc. H. L. Wald P. Ed. B. Stinren 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 40, 
. Michael O'Donovan, 145 w 49th at 
- Patrick Dorgan, 57th et. cor, 7th ave 
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. Mel tim, 155 w 54th ot 
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COLORED BCROOL No. 2. 
PRIMARY DEFARTMENT. 


Gertrude Hall, 903 Prince st 
James Derling, 220 » 6th ave 
Sarah 
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COLORED SCHOOL No. 2 
SRAMMAK DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Alice C. Wright Clase 3. James Lattimore 
A. Emily F. Williams 3. Wellington K. To 
A. Catharive Brady Dias 
A. Atkinson Morris 
Laura Adair 


.- 


. Chas. BH. Wateon 


8. Louisa Burton 
Martha J. Rogers 


“ 
1 4 
ville 4. Georgina Town 
1. Annie L. Dias sen 
L mery 5. Walter H, Gourdia 
|, Louisa A. Gross 5. Jobn H. Hutton 
‘ Gelegtnn ag 5. Frederick Jones 
. ne Miller 6. Margaret C 
- Susan a = -_ — 
. George B. Hunter 6. Sarah BR. Joh 
1, Edward J. Miller 6. Kila KE. Sounders" 
1. Albert Van Allen 6. John R. Chambliss 
2 Jerome B. Peterson 3. Clara L. Tobias 
3. Ursula Adair 7. Laura MeCrea 
; Emily G. Adair 8. Ada L. Wilson 
8 
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Mary K. @troug 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 

. reg 4 A. Stewart Clase 3. Griffen Kelly 
ide Brown . Kiisabeth Béwaris 

. Susan Murphy 

. William Napoleon 
Virginia Morgan 

5. Lena Johnson 

5. Walter Jackson 

5, Robert Clark 
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FUNGER HALL, WEST HOBOKEN, N.J 
Grade |. Jane Belton, Weet Hoboken 
1, Fay ey Feais, West Hoboken 
|, Bila May Dewint, West Hoboken 
L. Mary Btockfish. West Hoboken 
1. M, Alice Sharpe, Hudson City 
1. Agnes Peunington, Hudson (City 
2. James (. Egbert, Jr., Weat Hoboken 
Prank Gaiger, West Hoboken 
2. Rath Gaiger, Weat Hoboken 
2. Sophia Clausen, West Hoboken 
2. Mary F. Chadduck, W 
2. Freddie Wiscon, West Hoboken 
Krome Pennington, Hudeoa City 
« a est Hoboken 


pr 


Charles Day, West Hoboken 
Charlotte Gaiger, Weet Hoboken 
compre, 
Benior Classes. Rophia Clausen 
Junior Classes. Mary C. Gaiger 
German. Bophia Clausen. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


READ! READ!! 
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READ!!! 
WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT !! 
ANY LADY WITH 
ONLY $10.00 CASH: 
Cau get a new and beautiful 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
AT HOME AND 
WORK FURNISHED 
TO PAY FOR THE BALANCE. 


CF” Although obliged to cut from 1,200 to 1,800 yards 
of muslin per day, to furnish work to those whe 
already have machines, we have room for more. 

Call and see us 

BLAKE & POND, 
21 Astor Plas) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Scaool Books, Just Publisned. 


Swinton’s Word Analysis. 
derivattve words, 








A Word Analysis of mee 
with practical exercises spelling, enaiyeing, 
defining, synonyms, and the use o' words. 
Wx. Swivtos, A. D., Professor of the English Lan 
Uaiversy California, and 
Sensed History United States,” &c. 128 pages. 
The prom! Sees a eos toe are 
ne a 3 
Por er eieur and shnple methed of word analysis and 
ihon. 
2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining and 
ths peo rar nae Soe s prngresire 
3. T o @ ls 
character to the needs of Sones graiec of pub 


Uc and private schools. 

@atheart’s Youth’s Speaker. be 
Selections in prose, poetry and dialogues, éuited to 
the capacities of youth and intended for the ex- 
hibition day a ot common schoo!s and 
academies; with man: Ww leces. 
By Gxoreoe R. Carucant, A. M. 190 pages; Cloth. 
Price for examination. cen 

The prominent points of this book are : 
L. The selections are a to the exhibition day 
requirements ot common schools mies. 
They ate adapted to the understanding of the 
awe vy pupils. 
3 far as practicable, only pieces that are fresh or 
that have net heretofore been used in a book of this 
are presented. 
Robinson’s Examples. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written; 
with numerous tables of moneys, weights, meas- 
ures, ete., designed for review and test exercise. 
By D. W. Fisn, A. M. Cloth ; 282 pages. ce for 
examination, 75 cent 
This work covers the whole ground of arithmetic 
and can wy in connection with any series or other 
text-book on the subject. 
Single copies of any of the above, if required for ex- 
amination with a view of introduction, will be for- 


warded by mail on receipt of ice. 
TVISON, WEAR MAN RAYLOR & co., 
Publishers, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
No. 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 





New Vork State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.—The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Teaches Aenean will be held at 

jaratoga prings u an 
. YJAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Brooklyn, 1872. 





The Kd Associa- 
tioy.—The next annual meeting of the National Edu- 
tional Association will be held in the city of Boston, 
Mass..on the 6th, 7th and 8th days of 1872, 
The forenoon and evening of each by Ay occu- 
Hey Aa ta i> meat 
eac v the four en! leme 
mal, Superintendence and Higher Education. The 
officers intrusted with the duty of making t 
ments are aking anda 
ment will be eat an early . The 
of exercises will include several of the important 
onucations! topics now seomrang aye No 
la » spared necessa: make the meeting a 

EE. w , President, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
8. H. Waurre, Secretary, Peoria, Ml. 








success, 


pean te PNR 
Sealed Proposals will be received 
by the Committee on College Schools, &ke., at the 
olfice of the Clerk of the Board of Public Instruction, 
corner of Grand and Elm streets, until Sa’ y, the 
fourth day of May, and until 1 o'clock P. =. on said 
tus and fixtures for heating the 


yy steam. 

8 kSeations en plas of the may be seen 
at the office of the Superintendent of and 
Re . 146 Grand street, third floor. 

‘wo responsible and ‘ed sureties will be re- 
quired from the succe: der. will not 
be considered unless sureties are 

The committee reserves the right to reject any or all 
of the proposals offered. 


LIAM WOOD. 
WILLIAM E. DUKYEA, 
MAGNUS 

NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jn., 
ENOCH L. FANCHEE, 


Committee on Normal College, &e. 
New York, April 18, 1872, 





euntinaememmenandpes 
8. S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 
ites Ratt anetne 


Post Office Notice,—The Mails for 
Euro; during the week ending Saturday, May 
11, 1872, will close at this office on Wednesday at 10 
a. ™., on Thursday at 1] a.™., and on Saturday at 11 a.m. 

P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE NOTES. 

—Friday, May 10, 7:30 Pp. M., at the Col- 
lege.—Clionia, Room 21. Reading, D, H. 
Davidson, '73. Declamation, G. McAdam, 
"75. Essay, B. Lewinson, '73. “Should 
Public Lands be given to Private Corpo- 
rations?’ Affirmative—Fagnani, °73 ; 
Keck, 72. Negative—Howe, '72; Frye, 
72. Election of Kelly Prize debaters. 

—Phrenocosmia, Room 12. Reading, Un- 
derwood, '74. Declamation, Eastman, ’74. 
Essay, Messiter, "75. “Is Genius Heredi- 
tary?”  Affirmative—Lyons, '73; Wil- 
liams, "74. Negative—Tifft, 73; Man, ’74, 

—On May 2, the Twentieth Phrenocos- 
mian Anniversary was celebrated in the 
Academy of Music. Our limited space for- 
bids a tull report, but we give the sub- 
stance of Shepard Banks’ speech on ‘‘ The 
Modern Stage:” 

‘*On every side we hear the universal 
condemnation of play and actor. Dispar- 
aging parallels are drawn between the 
modern stage and the stage in the time of 
Betterton and Garrick. e cause of these 
differences and their remedy become sub- 
— worthy of our deepest consideration. 

he stage has undergone successive 
changes in a retrograde direction, during 
the several periods of the age of Shakes- 
peare,Garrick,and the present day, and the 
causes of these changes are all referable 
to a want of critical taste in the patrons of 
the play-house. 

“* And to this complexion are we come 
at last.’ This great metropolis can sup- 
port but one formof the eld school which 
maintains a corps of artists capable to per- 
sonate the characters of that school. 

‘* What is to remedy this degeneration ? 
Her halls of entertainment must be filled 
with the critical and appreciative; their 
support will raise the standard of the play, 
produce good actors and acceptable per- 
sonations. 

“In the langu of the poet, ‘ All the 
world’s a stage, and al) the men and women 
merely players.’ Let us then hope, by up- 
holding virtue and depreciating vice, the 
modern stage may yet assume that elevated 
moral dignity to which it is so justly enti- 
led. 
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Con- | GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 
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T0 SUBSCRIBERS AND NEWS- 
AGENTS. 

Hereafter the 8cuH00L JOURNAL will be put 
in the mails on Thursday night, instead of 
Friday night as heretofore. City subscribers 
and news-agents ought, therefore, to receive 
their papers early on Friday morning. Out 
of town subscribers and agents will receive 
theirs from twelve to twenty-four hours earlier 
than heretofore. If any delay should occur 
in the delivery,we hope to receive immediate 
notice of it. City subscribers removing on the 
Sirst of May will please send us their new ad- 
dresses, 





HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


There is no more important, more in- 
teresting, nor more neglected and abused 
study than that of history. The lessens it 
teaches are infinite, for it tells the story of 
the whole human race since time had a 
beginning. It is more interesting than fic- 
tion, for fiction is only exaggerated history; 
but it is generally neglected in the schools 


| for the reason that beth teachers and pu- 


pils have an idea—more or less loudly ex- 


mmounce- pressed—that it is ‘‘ dull” and of very little 


use. 

That it is dull, as generally taught, we 
are ready to admit; for not even “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” could be made interesting, if 
doled out to pupils as the modicum of his- 
tory usually taught in our public schools is 
generally given. History is but the story 
of man’s life in some age or clime, and it 
differs from the romance chiefly in being 
presumably true instead of being presuma- 
bly false, though many a novel has been 
written which was truer than most recog- 
nized histories. 

The fact remains, however, and is not to 
be controverted, that of all the studies pur- 
sued in our schools there is none which is 
regarded with more dread, nor followed 
with less profit than that of history, and 
this for several reasons. Chief among 
them may be stated the fact that history 
has been made not a story, as it should be, 
and really is, but a mere catalogue of 
events detached from their surroundings 
and conveying no idea to the mind of the 
pupil. 
that glorious relic of barbarism which no 
child ever yet understood. 

The responsibility for this condition of 
things must be divided, it seems to us, be- 
tween the authors or compilers of our text- 
books and the teachers. The author is at 
fault because (urged on very often by his 
publishers) he tries to condense into too 
small aspace a story which ought to be 
told at length, and so comes to make his 
book about as interesting as an almanac. 
The teacher is blamable for following his 
text-book instead of making that merely 
the framework whereon to hang a finished 
structure of narrative, of illustration and of 
comment. Of course this is easily ex- 
plained in many, if not in most cases, by the 
fact that the teachers themselves are quite 
as indifferent and but little better instruct - 
ed on the subject than those they under- 
take to instruct. 

History and geography may be consid- 
ered twin branches of knowledge. One 
describes the different portions of the 
earth’s surface, while the other tells 
the story of what has been done 
by man in each division. To the com- 
petent teacher both furnish an exhaustless 
succession of interesting themes for dis- 
course, and such a teacher will never try 
to divorce them. It is of comparatively 
little consequence that a boy should know 
that the United Colonies declared them- 
selves independent on the 4th of July, 
1776; but the causes which led to that 
declaration, the consequences which fol- 
lowed, and the territory affected by it, are 
subjects of the utmost importance to every 
boy in the United States and, in the 
hands of a competent teacher, can be 
made not less interesting than important. 

We hope the day will come when our 
teachers will feel the necessity of making 
a special study of this branch of knowl- 
edge, and will try to make it as familiar 





and as interesting to their pupils as the 


trashy stories they are too often allowed to 
devour unchecked. 





A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

Last week we made a natural mistake in 
ascribing to the Pusiic ScHooL JOURNAL, 
our earlier name, what is due to the Nsw 
York Scnoo. JouRNAL, our present name. 
The two papers are one. The Pustic 
ScHoo. JourNaL simply ehanged its name, 
and some of our editors, in view of our 
present national reputation, cifculation and 
influence, are sorry the change was made. 
New York is a large State, but itis not the 
whole nation. We have the best weekly 
journal devoted to education and the one 
having the largest circulation, and as to in- 
fluence let a few facts speak. 

New York City was naturally our first 
and largest interest. We found its teachers 
poorly paid. We felt thisa wrong, and at- 
tacked it vigorously both as Pustic 
Scnoon and New York ScHoo. JOURNAL. 
To-day their salaries are raised eighteen 
percent. We found an evil in the neglect 
of retiring pensions for worthy teachers. 
We have not yet made it a law, but we 
have brought over the whole or nearly the 
whole body of the school officers to our 
views. A law was passed substantially 
discharging all the New York school 
teachers. We sounded the note of alarm, 
and though many interests were involved 
in the veto of that bill it is undoubted that 
that note wasa strong element in Governor 
Hoffman’s decision. We feel to-day that 
under whatever name, the paper has done 
good service to the cause of education in 
New York City. We hope to do more in 
that cause, and that not only in the City of 
New York but in the State of New York, 
and the nation, of which both State and 
city are but parts. 





GOVERNOR HOFFMAN’S VIEWS ON 
NEW YORK TEACHERS. 

Two weeks ago we called attention to 
the fact that the position of every Public 
School teacher in this city was imperiled 
by the charter of the Committee of Seventy, 
which in terms legislated them all out of 
office on the first of July next. The article 
was written with a conscientious desire to 
protect the teachers, and with the purpose 
of warning them of the danger that threat- 
ened them. The following week a num- 
ber of School officers and teachers called 
upon or communicated with us on the sub- 
ject, and many of them remonstrated against 
our views, because a Republican daily, so 


called, but really controlled by Tammany | P. 


Republicans, had said that they were pro- 
tected by State laws. Last week we 
showed conclusively that there was no 
such protection, and now it is demon- 
strated by the text of the Governor’s veto, 
which is nearly identical with the language 
used by us in the article two weeks ago, 
that we were right. ‘She Governor is a 
lawyer, and a good one, and this veto 
proves it. The teachers should thank their 
committee who went to Albany last week 
and impressed upon the Assemblymen the 
fact—with which they were before unac- 
quainted—that their positions were taken 
away by the Charter. It is probably due 
to their efforts that such an overwhelming 
majority was given in favor of sustaining 
the Governor's act. 

Subjoined is the text of the Governor's 
veto, so far as it relates to the schools: 

By this charter, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction is to be forthwith entirely 
reconstructed; and by the Ist of July next 
the whole force of teachers employed, con- 
sisting of over 2,500 persons, of whom 
2,000 are women, will cease to hold their 
places. Care has been taken to provide 
expressly that all policemen now in ser- 
vice, all firemen, all the employees of the 
Health and Building Departments shall 
continue in office; but, for some reason, no 
such care has been taken of the teachers. 
Their claim to remain in their present 
places, until good cause is shown for their 
removal, is quite as valid as that of the 
employees of other departments. They 
have earned their positions by capacity, 
industry and fidelity to duty. 

The schools of the city are in a satisfac- 
tory condition. The rules provided by 
— regulations to protect the teachers 
rom removal capriciously, or without good 
cause being established, are wise, salutary 
and just, and have been a means of encour- 
— for faithful attention to duty on 
the part of the teachers. To put them all 
suddenly out of employ by this sweeping 
enactment, to compel them to renew, be- 
fore a fresh set of men, applications for the 
places they have already earned, to furnish 
new proofs of their fitness already ascer- 
tained, to force upon them afresh the weary 
task of gathering testimonials of character 
from those who know them, and appealing 
for aid to the influential, to subject them 
to the chances of being rejected from ca- 
price, or in order to make room for some 





whom the numerous new managers 
want to befriend, is a cruel and wn. { 


wrong, inflicted upon an unobtrusive and 
faithtul class of workers, for which there 
is no justification, and which will produce 
a fearful amount of anxiety and distress. 








THE NEW BOARD OF EXAMINA- 
TION. 

We print to-day quite a long anonymous 
communication from a teacher, who com- 
plains of the new by-law, passed by the 
Board at its last meeting, creating a Board 
for the examination of delinquent teachers. 
We cannot agree with all of his rather im- 
passioned letter. It seems to us that he 
has mistaken the drift of theby-law. It 
creates, as we read it, a sort of grand jury 
to facilitate the hearing of real, and sup- 
press the promulgation of false complaints 
against teachers, and not a body of police 
or detectives to hunt up faults. If there is 
any ambiguity about the matter, we think 
the Board should at once correct it. Some 
more effective measure is certainly needed 
to reach the few unworthy teachers who 
disgrace the great mass of peers in our new 
nobility. 








HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

The gratitude of every teacher in this 
country should be heartily awarded to 
Hon. Samuel A. Lewis, Commissioner of 
the New York Department of Public In- 
struction, for his devotion to the interests 
of the teachers of this city. The concert 
for the New York Teachers’ Life Assur- 
ance Association, given at the Academy of 
Music last Saturday night, was originated 
by him; he became personally responsible 
for all expenses; worked hard day and 
night, and displayed a rare executive abil- 


achieved and fully deserved. We under- 
stand that the profits of the concert will 
amount to abeve two thousand dollars, 
which will form a substantial nucleus of a 
fund that must always be devoted to the 
welfare of a self-sacrificing and deserving 
class of workers. 








Oovr efforts to secure a pension system 
in behalf of worn-out teachers have not 
only attracted the attention of the Board 
of Public Instruction, but are warmly sec- 
onded by the press. The New York Adlas 
last week had the following : 

“The proposition to pension public 
school teachers, after twenty years’ service, 
is a move in the right direction. Their 
work is hard and wearing, and their sala- 
ries are not more than sufficient to support 
them. They can accumulate but little 
roperty, and it is no more than right that 
the public, whom they serve so faithfully, 
should make some prevision for their p/ 
age.” 








PUBLIC SCHOOL, TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The April reception of the Public School 
Teachers’ Association was held on Monday 
afternoon, at 4 o’clock, in the large hall of 
the Cooper Union. The attendance was 
very large, and almost filled the hall. Mr. 
Francis J. Haggerty the President, occu- 
dens ote ae 

nm offici as . Amo 
those present we noticed J. A. Beeches 
Esq., editor of Beecher’s Magazine, and 
Robert 8. Woodruff, Esq., member of the 
Board of Education me Trenton, N. Y. The 
exercises were very interesting, the pro- 
gramme consisting of vocal and hastresen- 
tal musical selections, readi and an ad- 
dress by President Hunter, of the Normal 
Coll Mr. Cully, in his rendering of 
Cap Cuttle from Dickens, was very ex- 
pressive, and elicited the continu 
plause of the audience. Mr. Daniel Slat- 
tery performed two violon solos in a man- 
ner which displayed thorough artistic skill, 
and a complete knowledge of the violin. 
The remainder of the p was car- 
ried out in a manner which reflects more 
than ordinary credit on all, and the audi- 
ence dispersed well satisfied with the even- 
ing’s entertainment. The address in full, 
of President Hunter, will be found on our 


first page. 
oe 
THE NEW YORK BOARD OF PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION. 


The New York Board of Public Instruc- 
tion held a stated meeting last Wednesday 
evening, President Bernard Smyth in the 
chair, and Commissioners Sands, Wood, 
Fancher, Lewis and Brennan present. The 
absentees were Commissioners Van Vorst, 
England, Jarvis, Gross, Ingersoll and Dur- 


yea. Bae 

After waiting for twenty minutes, the 
President directed the call of the roll, and, 
a quorum not ap , declared an ad- 
journment to the 15th of May. 

a re 

Henry Otay Demorest will give an 
elocutionary entertainment at Chickering 
Hall on Tuesday evening, May 7. 





The number of schools in Massachusetts 
is and the public school scholars 
num 273,661. e total amount paid 
for maintaining the schools in 1871 was 





$5,462,802. 


ity in bringing about the success that it he 


ap- | my life. 


Vox Lopuli. 
THE RE-EXAMINATION OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the New York School 





Dear Sm: Let mein the first place say 
that Lem pas by have no fear of the action 
proposed by the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion. I think to-day I could any 
reasonable examination even by Presiden 
Hunter. Ihave no great fear of any at- 
tack on my moral character, which has so 
far stood good, as I think you would ac- 
knowledge did I give my name for publica- 
tion. I Py to be anonymous in this 
matter, for reasons which are almost on 
the surface. 

In your last number you published as 
yee the proceedings of the Board of 

blic Instruction—which I suppose is 
correct—the following, a portion ef a reso- 
lution whose main object I have no inter- 
est and certainly no f in either ap- 
proving or condemning : ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the chairmen of the following committees 
of the Board, viz., of the Committee on 
the Course of Studies, of the Normal Col- 
lege Committee, of the Committee on 
Teachers, and of the Auditing Committee, 
with the President of the College of the 
City of New York, the President of the 
Normal College, and the Professor of 
Methods of Teaching of the College of the 
City of New York, be and they are consti- 
tuted a Board of Examiners into the effi- 
—- standing and qualifications of all 
principals, a and assistant 
teachers in our schools, and that the re- 
sults of their investigation be reported to 
the Department of Instruction for its use. 

I acknowledge I do not like this resolu- 
tion, though not afraid of it. I was named, 
never mind how many years ago, by the 
trustees of my ward as teacher, was de- 
clared competent by the inspectors and by 
the Superintendent of the » and ap- 
proved = their Committee on Teachers 
and the itself. Was not this enough? 
If I passed all these ordeals, ought I not to 
assured of my position, more especially 
when, advanced from time to time, I can 
— with some pride to the fact that I 

ve never had any reasonable blame, and 
have been freer from unreasonable parents’ 
complaints than most of my often-com- 
= class. I don’t desire to boast; 

t under this last straw, which I feel te 
be an indignity, can I be less boastful than 
Saint Paul: ‘‘ Who is weak and I am not 
weak ? who is offended and I burn not.” 
For this resolution is an offense. We who 
have served well and faithfully in our day 
and generation, we feel it an insult that 
each and all of us shall be exposed to the 
harassment of an examination into our 
qualifications which have been proved by 
a better test than any mere examination 
before a board. It has long been notori- 
ous that an examination on set questions, 
either oral or written, is one of the worst 
tests for practical effjciency ; that cram- 
ming, whichis dishonesty, makes the worse 
appear the better man, and this ebjection 
has been justly made to the recent pretend- 
ed scheme of civil service reform and very 
recently to the English civil service sys- 
tem. But neither ever propesed to exam- 
ine a person already in the service. After 
passing the portals, merit is determined in- 
dependently of acquisitions rightly called 
superficial. It is recognized in both 
schemes that neither memory nor mere 
readiness is essential for real and contin- 
uous work, 

Most of us are past the time of cram- 
ming. We have studied how to do our 
work most efficiently. We are slow, per- 
haps too slow, to make changes. When 
we do try an experiment injour modes of 
teaching, we do it with extreme caution 
preferring to hold on to whatis proved till 
we know what is better. Werun, perhaps, 
somewhat in ruts, but are none the worse 
teachers for that. A question outside of 
what we are accustomed to teach might 
well disconcert us. I don’t think I could very 
readily answer questions on object teaching 
put by the professor of the methods of 
teaching, though, pone like Monsieur 
Jourdan, 1 have been talking its prose all 
Presidents Hunter and Webb 
have no terrors for me, for they are men of 
understanding, but, possibly they were 
reversed and 1 were to question them on 
some speciality of which I had made 
a study, they might standin awe of my 

c , and probably some examiner 
— condemn that word as not English. 

have been wandering from the point. 
The resolution provides for a most vexa- 
tious, and improper examination of 
2,500 men and women who are at present 
discharging their duties unexceptionably. 
If a Board is to do this, the present per- 
sonnel of the Board is as fit for the work 
as any I know, and most of them my per- 
sonal friends. But how long will this last? 
Indeed, with all my reverence for Com- 
missioner Wood, I am not sure that if I 
were to avow ge a thorough protec- 
tionist, he would not find errors in my 
grammar, or if I dared to intimate to Com- 
missioner Gross that the Celtic race had 
produced more heroes than the Germanic 
race, an opinion to which I lean, would he 
not be inclined to find fault, of course with- 
out Lowe | knowingly pases, with my 
modes of discipline. I do not object zo the 


— Board; I object to the principle 
plied in it, and to a possible future 
Board. It implies suspicion and distrust 


of = + Aad gna dine 
positions, there is ample machinery already 
provided to remove us. It only needs to 
set that machinery in motion. ‘The Board 


need not wait for the action of the Trus- 
tees. But unless there is some such reason 
why annoy us periodically 


at least al! 





with ing 


and inquisitions and 
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jnations which, after all, can amount to 
nothing unless followed up, and will tend 
to drive from the ranks of teachers all hon- 
est and self-respecting men and women 
who could find even less suitable work. 
“Who would fardels bear?” and this sub- 
jon to repeated and unexpected exam- 
eens, for the resolution fixes neither 
nor occasion except the will of the 
Committee, and the Committee may, under 
it, summon a teacher each month, or even 
every day of the month, before them, and 
this would be no light burden. ¢ 

You yourself said last week, Mr. Editor, 
«the by-laws of the present Board are an 
admirable hedge, skillfuily devised for the 
protection of the teacher,” and add, ‘‘how 
easy may interest, prejulice or corruption 
make a fatal breach in them by simple 
resolution.” 

Is not this such a breach? The by-laws 
already existing provide fully for the re- 
moval of improper teachers without har- 
assing our whole ~~ ¥ With the present 
Board, though jokingly I bave put certain 
possible cases, there is no very at 
trouble, but I look to possibilities,and I do 
not desire when I shall be older and less 
fitted to seek a new employment to meet a 
very differently constituted class of exam- 
jners who under this by-law, either as 
honest doctrinaires or dishonest politicians, 
or worse still, a mixture of both, shall de- 
clare me with ignominy unfit for my posi- 
tion. I beg you to use yourinfluence with 
the Board to have this by-law revoked. 

Iam very truly yours, SENIOR. 








BAD COMPANY. 

No precept needs to be more forcibly 
impressed upon the young mind than the 
brief though pointed one—‘‘ Avoid bad 
company.” ithin the doors of our crim- 
inal courts scarcely a day passes with its 
chapter of accidents, in which some youth- 
ful unfortunate is not held up as the victim 
of evil associations. The influences of 
bad company are widespread, if one may 
so infer from the condition in life of its 
victims and the nature of their offenses. 

As the world goes, those who from their 
wealth are enabled to mix in fashionable 
society are generally understood to kee 
good company, but in this circle, as well 
as outside of > are dn Fame ag at 
holy things and w: practices, no less 
than words,tend to destroy morality. Those 
should be avoided, for the evil example of 
their lives grows imperceptibly upon the 
young, by association, as much as the hab- 
its of the gambler or professed law breaker 
infuse a di tor common honesty. 
Inthe struggle for right the best have to 
contend with their innate evil inclinations, 
and none can afford to court the —_ 
that attends on evil communications, for 
habit makes the most repulsive things fa- 
miliar objects and robs crime of its offen- 
sive shape. Lex. 








Chats with Young Folks. 
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Answers to Puzzles, &c., in JouURNAL 
0. 65. 
No. 1.—Columbia. 
No. 2.— B al M. 
EstimatE. 
E ssa Y. 
T attl E. 
H ono R. 
oO r B. 
V iolat E. 
EmbracE. 
NumbeR. 
No. 3.— J 
HAG 
HASTE 
JASMINE 
OLIVE 
ONE 


No. 4.— Ward, Asia, Riot, Date. 
No. 5.—1. Belfast. 2. Hartford. 3. 
Salem. 4. Lowell. 


No. 6.—1. Creeper. 2. Camelia. 3. 
Carnation. 4. Snowdrop. 5. Geranium. 
6. Oleander. 


Miss Jemima Schofield sends the follow- 


ing answers to “The Young Scholar,” in | obscu 


JOURNAL No. 64: 
Problem No. 1.—Three, four, five, six 

(three sides and yee 
Problem No. 2.—+###. 
Problem No. 3.—Sixteen feet below the 
ighest point, ¢. ¢., at a height of 140} feet. 


blem No. 4.—Three and one-third | gentleman on ‘‘ Empire State” is not only 


dours. 
Problem No. 5.—Sixteen hundred feet. 
yurde ugh No. en and twelve 
8 , respectively. 
Problem Ne 7--One, two, four, eight, 
sixteen, thirty-two and sixty-four years. 
Problem No. 8.—In six ways. 
Problem No. ,9.—Three, four, five. 
Problem No. 10.—90+4. 
Problem No, 11.—;°; and 7; of the weigh, 
4, é, 12 Ibs. and 14 Ibs. 
Problem No. 12.—76. 9692. 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 
NO. L.—PUZZLE—A SAYING. 
One word in each couplet: 
‘* Weariness 


Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the * 


soft pillow hard. 


“For of all the sad words of tongue or pen, 


The saddest are: ‘it might have been. 
“The good are better made by ill, 


As odors crushed are sweeter still.” Monarch ~ yg ay 
“At the end, and never stand in| Penitentiary—Nay, I repent it. 
Revolution—To a ruin. 


doubt; 
Hething’s 20 hard but search will find it 
“For most men (till, by losing, rendered 


No. 2.—PYRAMID PUZZLE. 
Left—a en implement; centre—-a 
goddess ; t—a 4 
1. A consonant. 2. A cavity. 3. To 
concur. 4. Various. 5. Belonging to 8 
particular profession. SxNowDRop. 





NO. 3.—CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in love, but not in affection; 
My second is in pursuit, but not in detec- 


tion; 
My third is in bliss, but not in joy; 
My fourth is in pert, but not in coy; 
My fifth is in years, but not in days; 
My sixth is in streaks, but not in rays ; 
For my whole, every down-trodden mortal 


yearns, 
And ’tisa fire which in every true heart 
burns. Hue Morovs. 





NO. 4.—PUZZLE. 
Two O’s, an R, two G’s; 
Two A’s, an N, five T’s; 
Four L’s, two I’s, one D; 
An H, two 8's and an E. 
By placing these letters in order correctly, 
A well-known maxim you'll see our 





No. 5.—DECAPITATION. 
Whcle, I am scanty; beheaded, I am to 
take off the outer part; again, I am part 
of a verb ; again, 1 ama ——— 
OE. 





No. 6.—CHARADE. 

My first sometimes is a boy’s nickname; 
Laid on the floor it will mean the same. 

My second a common kind of grain; 

so, a look suggestive of pain. 

My third, the farmers do to their fields, 
And in winter their work a large profit 
yields. 

My fourth is a part of the leg you will see, 
Without which we could not very well be. 
My whole, called by some a pleasant state ; 
For the answer I now will wait. 

Manion. 





We invite our young folks throughout 
the country to contribute puzzles, short 
essays, poetry, &c., to this department, as 
it is our aim to make it a source of interest 
and entertainment to all our readers. 





ANAGRAMS. 





BY GATH BRITTLE. 





An anagram is such a transposition of 

the letters of a word or phrase or sentence 

as may give it a new form and meaning. 

Thus, by transposing the letters of the 

word = the word army is formed. On 
01 


the question put by Pontius Pilate to 
Christ—‘‘ Quid est veritas—What is truth ?” 
we have the anagram, “2st vir qui adest— 


It is the man before you”—one of the best 
ana, s ever discovered. A Frenchman, 
André Pujom by name, using ¢ for j, found 
in his name the anagram, “ 'u a Riom” 
(hanged at Riom). Now Riom was the 
seat of justice for the Province of Au- 
vergne, and the poor fellow, impelled by a 
sort of infatuation, went to Riom and com- 
mitted a capital offense in that province, 
for which he actually suffered death by the 
rope, in fulfillment of his destiny as marked 
out in the anagram. 

At the beginning of the Great Rebellion 
an English penny-a-liner anagrammatized 
“United States,” —. it read “‘Untied 
States,” and thought he had achieved 
something brilliant. Forthwith Oswald 
Seidensticker, of Philadelphia, set himself 
to work one evening, and in the course of 
an hour or two produced the following 
anagrams from the same letters—which for 
appropriateness to the subject have never 
been equaled : 

In te Deus Stat—God stands in thee. 

Inde tute stasa—Hence thou standeth 
safely. 

Desiste, nutat— Hands off, it trembles. 

Dentatus iste—Look out, it has teeth. 

A te desistunt—They keep off from thee. 

The foregoing are plain in their applica- 
tion, but the four which follow are rather 


re. 
Siste, nudat te—Stop, he strips thee. 

Astute sedent—They sit slily. 

Nudat te setis—It scrips thee of bristles. 

Et ista desunt—And these things are 
wanting. 

The anagram of the same ingenious 
good but was at the time it was offered 
strougly significant, as it may be again, un- 
less we can overcome the evils under which 
we live, without resorting to vigilance 
committees to protect us from the mani- 
fold outrages committed by rowdy friends 
and supporters of our Elective Judiciary. 
But this is the an 2 

Marte te sepis—Surround thyself with 
—— of — at 

ong the singularly apt anagrams 
worked out by various industrious people 
of leisure, are these: 
ian—Best in prayer. 
Florence Nightingale—Fiit on, cheering 


angel. 

Toratio Nelson—Honor est a Nilo. 
Telegraphs—Great helps. 
Astronomers—Moon-starers. 
Punishment—Nine thumps. 


ly ware. 
Old nd—Golden land. 


Vote for Horatio Seymour—For you to 
have more riots. 
A crazy old lady once found in her 


_— Eleanor Davies—Never so mad a 

e. 
tstumghsh en eonguees ta.b0 une os 
umphs) is an to seen on 
many prints published in different coun- 
tries in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Titus Oates was an infamous 
perjurer, at one time chaplain of a British 
of Dismissed from the service 


war. 

for immoral conduct, he became a lecturer 
in London, and, in conjunction with Dr. 
Longue, invented a pretended plot to as- 
cuntieat Charles 1. Many Roman Cath- 
olics were accused, and on his testimony 
convicted and executed. He was after- 
ward tried for ury, fined, pilloried, 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for ife; - A in 


which last were represented the combined 
manufacturing resources of Pennsylvania, 


Obio and WestVirginia. 
Mr. is also the manufacturer of the 
famous “ ic Furnace” for warmin: 


dwelling houses, churches and public build- 


ings generally. . 

t would be advantageous to parties in- 
terested to send for priced catalogues of all 
their to the establishment at No. 224 
and West Twenty-third street, between 
Seventh and Eighth avenues. 


Se 


LETTER BOX. 


Youre Pourrictax.—The lines you want are as fol- 
lows, and were frequently quoted a few years ago in 
political speeches. They were written by John 





1689 he was pardoned and A 
pension. Heinault says that the French 
invented the about 1560, during 
the reign of C! Ix. 


EDUCATION ELSEWHERE. 
CALIFORNIA. 
The provisions which the late Legisla- 
ture has made for education, may be 
summed up as follows: 


For State University Building................. $300 000 
For current expenses of University, $6,000 per . 
month, 2 BD ccccccovccecccecseccoscs coccees ly 
For com! State Normal School Building. 150,000 
For support of State Normal School ........... 30,000 
SS Se ee ee $634,000 


The General School Law has not been 
changed, except by a few amendments in- 
corporated in the code. The office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction must 
be removed to Sacramento. 

The attempt to } ate out the Deputy 
Superintendent of cisco, e at 
first in the Code and nextin the Tuttle 
bill, was defeated. So, also, the attempt to 
kill the State Educational Journal, ani to 
fasten the present series of school text- 
books on the State for eight years. When 
the Code goes inte effect, in January, 1873, 
ail incorporated towns and cities will be 
free to adopt their own books. The text- 
book ring, which cost the State last year 
$200,000, is broken. 

The new school law of San Francisco 
will give the school department a fair 
amount of revenue. 

The pay pene | Educational bill, which 
passed the wey DT RT ne 
vided that children between five and thir- 
teen years of age d attend some 
school, public or private, for half the time 
that a public school should be kept in the 
city or district where the children resided. 
It provided for separate schools for Afri- 
can or Indian children, except that, in 
case of failure to establish separate schools, 
said children should attend any public 
school. This bill went to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, Tuttle, Chairman, 
and was there smothered. The Democratic 
party stands squarely committed st 
com education, with or without 
colored children.—Schermerhorn'’s Am. Ed. 
Monthly. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


Facts For Tot Lapres.—Mrs. Sarah J. 
Fredericks, Toledo, Ohio, has used sewing 
machines for seventeen years, the last ten 
years Wheeler & Wilson's lock-stitch, and 
finds it far better than the other kinds; it 
runs lighter, with less fatigue, and holds a 
truer tension. She bas used it for all kinds 
of dressmaking and fancy work. See the 
new improvements and Woods’ lock-stitch 
ripper. 

—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- 
brouck, late operator at Colton’s. Office, 
956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 

BewakE or CounTEerFetTs.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop, General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 


—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
— and less cure for both. 

ousands cu Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 

Stammerrnc.—New York Stammering 
Institute, 107 West Twenty-third street; 
Professors Mann and Colvin, managers. 
City references furnished. No pay until 
cured. Send for prospectus. 

Way Every Lapy Can Have A Sew- 
inc Macutne.—“I cannot afford to buy a 
sewing machine” isa very common re- 
mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
not want one.” Those who call at 43 
Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
Bowery, will be furnished by the New 
York Machine Stitching Company with a 
first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
payable in work at home, or in cash ey. 
ments, or cash and part work. Cash 
will be paid to the operator at the end of 
each month forall money earned above 
the — monthly ins ts. Instruc- 
tions free. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for less tooth-extraction, makes the ee 
f every ae and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 

RerricerRators, Erc.—The best re- 
frigerators in use are those manufactured 





various ae, yoy A the celebrated 
“ Zero frigerator” an e “ Saratoga,” 
“ Newport,” “ Zero and Congress Coolers.” 
For his “ Zero ” Mr. Lesley 
obtained first-class plomas from the 
American Institute Fair of 1867, 1869 and 
1871, as wellas one from the New York 
State Fair of 1869. From the New England 
tural he obtained their 

of 1870, while he has also been 


by A. M. Lesley, New York. They are of | —— 


“ A weapon that comes down as stil) 
As snow-flakes fal! upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman's will, 
As lightning does the will of God ; 
And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you ;—'tis the ballot-box.” 
Teacuen.—Our reply last week was intended to 
serve the purpose of a suggestion, and not by any 
means to exbaust the subject of idiom; and we are 
glad that your interest has been awakened. At some 
future time we may treat on this topic at some 
length, but at present we shall only strive to answer 
the queries you propound in your last commnnica 
tion. 


“Thank you” is an idiomatic expression. It 
means, literally, ‘I think of you,” and is at once the 
simplest and most beautiful form in which gratitude 
can be expressed. “I thank you”—I think of you be- 
cause you have done me a kindness. | do not forget 
you. How tame is the French “je vous remercic” in 
comparison with our plafn, blunt, honest Anglo-Saxon 
“ Thank you,” in which the individual (1) is lost, as it 
were, in the word that conveys the thought the 
speaker is most anxious to express. 
3. Idiom is not dialect. any more than a mistake 
is a blunder. Josh Billings tells us that it is a 
mistake to approp your hbor’s silk um- 
bDrella and leave your old gingham one in its 
place; but that you commit a great blunder when 
you take his old gingham umbrella and leave your 
new silk one behind. The dialect is simply local—a 
variety of expression belonging to a certain com- 
munity. The idiom belongs to the very structure of 
the language. “How do you do?” is idiomatic; “Bang 
up and breezy, my kinchin cove; how's thee f” is dia- 
lectic. We may destroy all the dialects, but the 
idiome of our language are the main elements of its 
strength and we can never do without them. 
“Every good writer has much idiom,” says Walter 
Savage Landor; and your own observation will 
teach you that the poorest, driest, most uninter- 
esting writers are those whose sentences bear evi- 
dence of having been laboriously built under the su- 
pervision of their favorite grammarian—eome musty 
fustilug to whom the beautiful in our language is lost 
im the contemplation of the dreary desert of doo- 
trinal didactics; and to whom, as to the heartless 
man in the poem, the primrose on the river's bank 
“A yellow primrose is to him, 

Aud it is nothing more.” 





2. “Let us stand by our country” is a strong idio- 
matic expression. ‘Stand by” means more than 
defend, for it carries the idea of constant presence at 
the side of. What friend is more ta be trusted and 
relied upon than your “wld stand-by,” who is ever 
teady to heed your call, to comfort, to a'd, to protect, 
to defend t 
Now let ‘‘ Teacher” keep a note book in which to 
jot down all the expressions he hears every day. Then 
let him take them up, one by one, and analyze them, 
and in due time make known the result of each analy- 
sis to his pupils, or encourage them to make the analy- 
sis for themselves. 
Suppose “ Teacher” take the following to start 
with: “Go ahead;” ‘Go along; “1 stand on sudden 
haste” (Romeo and Juliet, Act ii. Se. iv.); “ It stands 
your grace upon to do him right " (Richard I/., Act il. 
Be. iil.); “ It is worth a dollar ;” “ It is three o'clock ;” 
* | have goods on band ;” “ Yours of the 5th came duly 
te hand;” “ He is ever at band to serve me;” “ For 
sale, 3,000 bales to arrive,” and he will not regret the 
time employed in the attempt to elucidate the mys 
tery of these simple idioms. 





PUBLICATIONS 


or 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


No. 17 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Authorised for use and included in List of Supplies for 
the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
during the year 1872, by the 
Board of Education. 
Walton’s Arithmetics—Primary, In- 
tellectual and Practical, 
Hillard’s Reading-Books. 
Hillard’s Reading Charts. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries—Primary, 
Elementary and Comprehensive. 
Campbell's Concise History of United 
States. 
Worcester’s Spelling Books—Primary 
and Comprehensive. 


Worcester's Royal Quarto Dictionary. 





tai 





don app to the publish or to 
GEORGE FP. PHELPS, 

Care of Messrs. J, W. SCHEMERHORN & ©O., 

l4 Bond street, New York. 


Corner of Houston, N. ¥., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS LN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 

PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 
MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 


TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMPORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW- 
CASES, kc. 
COTS, ke. 


A full descriptive list ot the above text-books may 


WHITES ARITHMETICS 


Are exactly adapted to the present 
COURSE OF STUDY 


For the 


New York City Grammar Schools. 


Successful combination ot 
MENTAL and WRITTEN ARITHMETIC 


Useless Details Omitted—Adapted to the Presen 
Condition of Bdncation. Sctence and Business— Numer- 
ous Practical Problema. 


Adopted in Twelve Normal Schools. 


WILSON, HINELE & CO. 


28 BOND STREET. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO; 


483 and 485 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Report of Judges of American Institute, 
1871 : 


“These pencils are well graded, and ual to an: 
imported pencil.” “ ad 


Adopted by the ow York Board of 

Education for 1872. 

HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 

133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


NOVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
751 Broadway, New York, 


— 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 

ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

SARGENT AND MAY'S 


American Readers 


LATEST! BEST!! CHEAPEST!!! 
MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 


Practical, Scientific, Inexpensive, and give Universal 
Satisfaction. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
SMALL SERIES, in Portfolios or on Rollers. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
LARGE SERIES, on Roljera 
Beautiful, accurate and entirely new 
DAVID 8S. JASPER, 
on 
A. MAY, 
119 and 121 William St., 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL TEXT-BOOK OF LITERATURE, 


A Handbook of English Literature. 


Intended for the use of High Schools, as well asa 
Companion and Guide for Private Students and for 
General Readers. By Francis H. Underwood, A. M. 
1. Mritteh Aathers. Limo, cloth. 2 5. 
2. American Authors. i2mo, cloth. 2 50, 
[From the Head Master of the English High School, 
osten. 


Bosros, May 13, 1871. 

Messrs. Ler & Sumranp—Gentiemen: | have exam- 
ined with much interest Mr. Underwood's “ Hand- 
book of English Literature.” | cannot speak too high- 
ly of tts excellence, Itiseven more than it purports 
to be, for it is aliterary work in itself, independently 
of the selections it contains 

The admirable historica! introduction, from the at- 
tractiveness with which it is written and the sub- 
stantial information it imparts, may be made the foun- 
dation of » thorough study of the language and ite 





literature. 

The b phical notes p ding the various selec- 
tions are exceedingly appropriate, and (on account of 
the justness with which they are written) cannot fail 


to enable the student to acquire @ proper appreciation 
of our best authors, 

A Hand-Book of this description has long been 
needed, and I think this willat once take rank as the 
National Text-Book of English Literature. + 


ery truly yours. Cc, M. CUMSTON 
This is a book which I cordigily recommend as the 
best within my know rthe purpose for which 
it was intended. [It is not only a first-rate book for 

the school and classroom, but it is euch a book as 

should like to see in every family. 
JOUN D. PHILBRICK 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
City of Boston 

The volume of “ Britith Authors” has been pub 
lished about a year, and, in addition to its indorse 
ment by all the heads of the various Boston schools 
the publishers are receiving for it the warmest com- 


mendations from al! parts of the country. The volume 
of ** American Authors” te now 
press and will be ready in a few days 

LEB & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 

LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc,, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAM'S, 


284 and 386 Third Av,, near 28th St, 
USE THE BEST. 


mg through the 





Established 1830. 
M. L. LEMAN'S 
ORLEBRATED STEEL PENS AND LEAD PENO! S 


16 WILLIAM 8T. 














Will back their arguments by a wager.” 
SPARKLE. 


name the “Reveal, O Daniel,” 
Dat os abe bed weed ene letter too many a 
wi rival anagrammatized it thus: 


as well as from 


awarded premium diplomas for his manu- 
Series Sees Bt re eee 
fair at Pittsburgh, at 


BEDSTEADS, 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 


Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Réucation 
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IS IT WRONG TO KISS? 





The frolicsome waves love to kiss the white sand, 
The zephyrs salute the green trees, 

‘The golden sunbeams kiss the beaatiful rose 

As it blushingly nods to the breeze. 


The daisy—most lowly and modest of flowers— 
Receives a night-kiss from the d 
And the winds toueh 


ew, 
the lips of the “emblem of 
love” — 
The vielet of purple and blue. 


The silvery moonbeams salute the hill-tops, 
The hill-shadows kiss the blue sea; 

And the bright little waves dance, caper and sing, 
Eor a star-kiss from over the lea. 


The tear-drops of heaven fall gently to earth 
To kiss the green grass; and in May 

The buds burat their tendrils im joy to receive 
A kiss from the Ruler of Day. 


The birds kiss each other and twitter goed-night, 
The clouds kiss the mist on the hii), 

The grapevine embraces the old cherry-tree, 
And the pebbles are kissed by the rill. 


The ivy-vine clambers the moss-covered wall 
To get the first sip of the dew— 
if Nature, then, seems A A to be kissed, 
I don’t think it wrong, love. Do yout 
> 


CURIOUS ENGLISH. 





NO. Itl.—BY GATH BRITTLE. 





There is not a word in common use that 
has not a history; not a phrase that cannot 
be traced back to a time when it had a 
definite meaning, and was not, as nearly 
every slang phrase is nowadays, a mere 
trick of speech, depending for its significa- 
tion upon the arbitrary whim of the speaker, 
and in form and sense no more adhering 
“than the Hundredth Psalm and the tune 
of Green Sleeves.” This observation is 

rompted by the perusal of Archbishop 
Whately’s and Bishop Copleston’s theories 
concerning the origin of ‘‘ toad-eater,” 
meaning «a fawning sycophant, or as the 
French call him, un adulateur, one who 
always praises; or as the Romans termed 
him, an assentator, one who always assented, 
and therefore a flatterer. The Bishop sup- 
poses the word to come from the Spanish 
todito (pronounced todeeto), “a familiar di- 
minutive of todo (toto), one who does every- 
thing for you—a fac-lotum—a frequent 
member of the Spanish household.” 

Now the learned Bishop overlooked the 
fact that the transformation of words of 
foreign origin into English terms of a simi- 
lar sound and of an entirely different mean- 
ing can only take place through the igno- 

‘rant; and when it is remembered tbat 
toad-eater did not come into use until the 
beginning of the last century, and was a 

hrase of the educated classes which has 

ardly yet descended to the illiterate, it is 
almost impossible that it should uniformly 
have been written and printed in its cor- 
rupted form without leaving in any author 
the slightest trace of its source. Arch- 
voter Whately thinks that toad is an 
equally improbable origin, and derives the 
term from a cognate expression which 
he sufficiently indicates by the re- 
mark that one élement in etymology is 
the tendency to alter the pronunciation of 
any word which is in itself me aon § 
But fad is right. In Miss Fielding’s novel, 
the “ Adventures of David Simple,” which 
appeared in 1744, the word toad-eater is 
used by one of the characters, and was 
then so uncommon that an explanation is 
asked by another who ~ “Tt is a term 
I have never heard before.” ‘I don’t 
wonder, sir, you never heard of it,’’ is the 
reply; ‘‘I wish 1 had spent my life with- 
out knowing the meaning of it. It is a 
metaphor taken from a mountebank's boy 
eating toads in erder to show his master’s 
skill in expelling poison. It is built ona 
supposition, which I am afraid is too gen- 
erally true, that people who are so unhap- 
py as te bein astate of dependence are 
forced to do the most nauseous things that 
can be thought on to please and humor 
their patrons.” 

The English word toad-eater has a French 
synonym which, of itself, establishes the 
truth of this derivation. In the nch 
language, a dependent who has been 
forced by poverty or other unhappy 
condition to fawn upon and flatter his 

atron or master, is called wn ava- 

ur des coulevores—a swallower of snakes 
—a term applied, as in the case of 
toad-eater, to the clown who assisted the 
mountebank, the ancient quack doctor, 
known in France as the saltimbanque, in 
Italy as the saltinbanco—two words derived 
from saltare, to jump, @, upon, and banco, 

a bank, just as mountebank is made up of 
mount and bank., Of this more hereafter. 

These guesses at truth, such as I have 
quoted from the two celebrated prelates 
above named, are very common among 
the delvers and diggers who search for 
roots in sterile soil. Conjectural etymolo- 
gy is but little better than jugglery. Where 
we have the opportunity to compare the 
guess with the fact, the former has almost 
always proved to be wrong, and the known 
origin of many words is sufficient to show 
that no ingenuity could divine the circum- 
stances from which they were derived, if 
once their history were lost. 

Some of the old etymologists were very 
bappy in these blunders. i have read of 
one who derived breeches from bear's riches; 
of another who declared that ostler was 
only a contraction of oat-stealer, one who 
steals oats from his master’s horses ; of 
another whose opinion that girl is a con- 
traction of garrulus was backed by a 
learned urgument showing that, from time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary, girls were always the most 
talkative members of the human family; 
and I have beard of one of our own day, a 
teacher at that, who when asked by a pu- 


pil to explain the origin of extravagance, re- 
plied that it was a hybrid from the union 
of the Latin extra, beyond, the French oa, 


go, and the Spanish ganea, a goose; an 





as 


that its literal meaning was ‘‘a going be- 
yond the goose,” or “more than goose- 
like.” I den’t remember which of the 
great philologues of the past said that 
apron was a corruption of afore one, but I 
do remember reading in an old dictionary, 
pont in every scholar’s library, the follow- 
ng : 

** Curmudgeon—From Fr. cour mechant—An un- 
known correspondent.” 


This blunder was not detected until lon 
after the book was printed and bound. It 
created a great deal of amusement, but to 
the unhappy lexicographer it was a source 
of much vexation. His explanation was 
that, having advertised for voluntary con- 
tributions to his work, he received, among 
other communications, one in reference to 
the derivation of curmudgeon, which was 
signed “An unknown correspondent.” 
The note was = by the secretary in 
such a way that the words of the note and 
the signature at the bottom were made to 
read as in the printed extract. 

Conjectural etymology has been busy 
witha great many of our common words. 
I have already mentioned one of the 
guesses at the origin of 

Apron; here is another: “Irish aprun; 
a, or ag, and Celtic bron, the breast ;” which 
I find in one of the old editions of Web- 
ster’s unabridged. In the last edition, 
however, Prof. Goodrich corrects the er- 
ror of his father-in-law, and gives us as the 
origin of the word: “ Prov. ig. nappern, 
Fr. naperon, a large cloth, augm. of nappe, 
cloth, table-cloth, from Lat. nappa, naj 
kin, table-napkin, Low Latin napa, O. Fr. 
pene, & woman’s apron, appronier, a 
blacksmith’s apron ;” and tells us that ‘‘the 
Ir. aprun, and Gael. aparan, are taken trom 
the Eng.” Another etymologist says: 
“Without attending to the fact of words 
in our language being frequently altered 
from a confusion of the article a or an 
with the word itself, it would be very hard 
indeed to suggest a rational derivation for 
such a word as apron. In fact, the dic- 
tionaries I have at hand either do not at- 
tempt to explain its origin, or give a wrong 
We have only to prefix the 
indefinite article and re-divide the word to 
see its real and almost obvious derivation : 
an apron, a napron, French naperon, a nap- 
kin. Nappe is the French word for a 
table-cloth, and the diminutive napperon 
means strictly a table-napkin. aving 
already the word table-napkin in our 
language, napperon was not needed to 
exrren it, and was consequently gery 
in England, firstly to what we should call 
now a pinafore used at table, then to any- 
thing u as a pinafore. By a curious 
analogy, the French general term for an 
apron retains a special reference to its first 
use gt table, the word by which it is ex- 
pressed being tabdlier. he word apron, 
moreover, has not the excuse for its trun- 
cated form that other words may plead, 
namely, that they entered in such form 
through error, inseparable from oral trans- 
mission ; for the correct form, naperan, is 
actually used by Chaucer; and the fact of 
its so early literary use should have pre- 
served it from coming down to the present 
time in the inaccurate form it has.” 

Tartor’s CaBBAGE.—The word cabbage 
is evidently derived from the root of the 
Latin word caput, a head, for we find that 
in Dutch Kabuis-kool means head-cole, or 
head-cabbage; and in French choua-cabus 
means cabbage-head. The word cabbage 
was first applied to that firm head or ball 
that is formed by the leaves of any of the 
varieties of the Brassica turning and fold- 
ing closely over each other; from which it 
is common to hear the English farmer say 
“ The lettuce has cabbaged,” ‘‘ The cole has 
cabbaged.” Now, when it was custom: 
for the tailor to work at the private resi- 
dence of his patron, he was frequently ac- 
cused of making up little bundles of cloth- 
ends to which he bad no right, and as these 
were rolled and folded in balls like the 
heads of lettuce or other plants of that 
kind, he was said to have “ cabbaged,” and 
ever since that day the word has been used 
as a synonym for very petty larceny. 

“STANDING IN ANOTHER’S Suoxs,”— 
Among the ancient Northmen the right of 
adoption obtained, and one form of it con- 
sisted in making the adopted put on the 
shoes of the adopter. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Red Gauntlet,’ Steenie Steenson is made 
to address the young laird thus: ‘‘ I wuss 
e joy, sir, of the head seat, and the white 

oaf, and the baid lairdship. Your father 
was a kind man to friends and followers ; 
muckle grace to yo, Bir John, to fill his 
shoon—his boots, I suld say, for he seldom 
wore shoon, unless it were mine, when he 
had the gout.” Thackeray gives another 
instance of the use of the term in his“ Mis- 
cellanies."” 

“Nor Wortn a Rvuss.”"—Time was 
when carpets were unknown, and when in 
England the floor of the best room was 
strewed with rushes. In Sir Thomas 
More’s day the floors were thus covered, 
and in Holbein’s picture, still preserved at 
South Kensington, the Lord Chamberlain 
is represented with the rushes about his 
feet. It was customary to strew the floor 
with green rushes on the arrival of a guest 
of consequence, and to neglect this was to 
pay a poor compliment to the new comer. 

ily, the Eup uist, in his masque of 
“Sapho Phao” (1591), says: “ Strangers 
have green rushes when mr ests are 
not worth a rush.” 8 ¥ 
“Henry the Fourth,” @Glendower, interpret- 
ing the Welsh speech of Lady Mortimer, 
thus addresses her husband ; 


**She bids you upon the wanton rushes lay you 
down,’ 


In “Romeo and Juliet,” “wan 
light of heart,” are aicted to a 
senseless rushes 


— is taught how to behave himself 
the play-house, and mention is therein 


made of ‘‘the very rushes whereon the 
comedy is to daunce.” Wittipol, in Ben 
Jobnson’s play, “ The Devil is an Ass,” 
uses the expression, ‘“‘I’ll not give this | 
rush,” just as we say, ‘I would not give a | 
pin.” | 


DIAMOND-CUTTING IN NEW YORK. 


The American Watchmaker’ s, Jeweler’s and | 

i ith's Journal says : 

A leading magazine lately entertained 
its readers with an interesting account of 
Holland. In describing Amsterdam, a 
certain prominence was given to that pe- 
culiar industry for which that old city has 
so long been famous—the cutting end. pol- 
ishing of diamonds. It seems strange that 
travelers should go so far, when in New 
York, within fifteen minutes’ ride in the 
street cars from the City Hall, an estab- 
lishment can be found where these precious 
stones are treated with precisely the same 
skill as in Amsterdam, and the whole pro- 
cess carried out from the splitting of the 
stone to its final ¢ , when, as a perfect 
gem, it glistens in all its wonderful beauty, 
every facet formed with geometrical accu- 
racy and its surface admirably polished. 

he business is divided into three entire- 
—— and separate branches, First, 
ere is the cleaver or splitter, in Holland 
called the klover ; then the cutter, or sny- 
der ; and, lastly, the polisher, or slyper. 
So much skill is required of each that it is 
hard!y possible to imagine that any one 
could combine the three trades perfectly. 

THE SPLITTER OR CLEAVER 





perception. Seizing a stone, he looks at it 
quickly, and decides instantly in his mind 
how the stone must be cut, so as to give it 
the greatest weight and brilliancy. In- 
stantly he detects any flaws, or striae, or 
streaks in it; judges in a moment what 
minute fragments must be cut off in order 
to get rid of these flaws, and must be so 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject as 
to be able to tell whetber the imperfection 
is at the surface or in the heart of the 
stone. As to color, he knows at once 
whether it will turn out of pure water or 
not, He must be both bold and cautious. 
Having decided in his own mind what 
that stone of a carat or more will turn out 
—having even calculated to a nicety how 
much the clippings of the rough diamond 
will be worth, whether they will make lit- 
tle brillignts. or flat rose diamonds—he 
secures the stone in a wooden stick, the 
gem fast held by a cement made of rosin 
and pounded brick dust. 

Taking another diamond, or a fragment 
of one, Before split, having a sharp edge, 
he secures it in another stick precisely in 
the same way. mars iy his two hands 
over a small wooden box, lined with brass, 
which has at the bottom a sieve to secure 
the precious dust, he applies the knife edge 
of one diamond to the face of the other. 
It cuts rapidly—there is a distinct notch 
made. Showing us the stone he is about 
to cut (in this instance a fine one of about 
two carats), he points out to us a.minute 
flaw on its surface, which he proposes to 
remove. It might be ground off. But if 
this slow process was employed, it would 
take two or three days, maybe a week, and 
that portion of the diamond capable of 
being turned into a pretty little rose dia- 
mond be lost. Now he takes something 
like a steel ruler, with a perfectly flat square 
edge, about six inches long and say a six- 
teenth thick, places first this rule, not on 
the stone, but on the line of where the 
cleavage ought to be; considers a moment, 
then, having as it were taken his aim, he 
deftly, with an instantaneous movement, 
places it in the little notch cut in the dia- 
mond, with the other hand seizes a small 
steel rod, something like the pestle to a 
mortar, gives the ruler or knife one-two 
quick taps, and showing us the stone, there 
is a distinct, perfectly straight split. 

Now, warming his cement, he takes the 
stone out, now divided into two parts ; 
he has taken off a piece which it is true 
is very small, but in looking at it closely, 
we see he has cut right through a fault, 
and has so got rid of an imperfection. It 
is not difficult to describe, but the skill, 
accuracy, judgment and coolness required 
are wonderful. The stone might be worth 
in the rough $100 or $10,000; the process 
is the same. 

THE CUTTERS 

next occupy our attention. The cleave: 
having determined what shape the di 
mond shall have, it is handed over 
them. The diamonds are secured precisely 
in the same sticks, and held over exactly 
the same kind of box. The stone to be 
shaped is held in the left hand, though 
both stones are in process of cutting. The 
thumbs are closely braced, the lett hand 
protected by a heavy leather glove. The 
rocess is a very slow one; if the cleavage 
fad a presto-quick-artistic slight of hand 
in it, this has a dull, plodding look. 
Slowly the faces are abraded, as the two 
diamonds are ground together. In this 
condition they have not the least appear- 
ance ot beauty; if, when split up by the 
klover, they still retained some little sheen 
and glitter, here they look like bits of very 
poor smoky glass, about as brilliant as a 
cinder, he shape required is approxi- 
mated. Stones we saw ready for the pol- 
ishers were rather more roughed out, ap- 
parently than conforming to the required 
orms. It is a long and tedious process, 
requiring no end of patience and judg- 


ment. 
After this we visited the 
POLISHING ROOMS. 

Seated before revolving steel disks, run- 
ning parallel with the floor, sat a number 
of men, all intent at their tasks, the tables 
turning noiselessly with a speed of two 
thousand revolutions tothe minute. They 





must be a person of the quickest possible | P 





are begrimed with oil. Each man held in 
his mouth that looked like a 





toothpick, which hecomplacently chewed. 
This they would dip occasionally into a 
little glass vessel containing an olive- 
colored mixture, made of oil and diamond 
powder. A drop of this they would apply 
to the diamond they were polishing. The 
first process was that of soldering the stone 


| into & brass cup, the solder rising above it, 


until it looked like a big acorn, the stone 
being as the apex. To do this properly; 
to fellow each workman through his work 
and to present each facet in its proper po- 
sition, seemed to us the acme of skill. 

Taking a tiny stone, the fractional part 
of the carat, but minute little thing as it 
was, having no less thay sixty-four distinct 
surfaces to be smoothed, a workman who 
does nothing else but fix the stones, seized 
it between his forceps, placed it in its 
proper position in the solcer, now ina 
plastic state, and heedless of burned fingers, 
shaped the yielding mass of metal around 
it until it was thoroughly secured; then 
taking it, still hot, he plunged it into water, 
where the metal hissed, and we thought 
this workman must be endowed with sala- 
mander qualities. 

Taking the precious acorn, with its 
diamond point, the polisher now com- 
mences his work. First he touched the 
point with the olive oil and diamond dust, 
and felt with the end of his finger the exact 
position. It seems to us that in this process 
the senses have to play entirely novel 
functions. The polisher’s eyes are of little 
use apparently, but the sense of touch has 
been so exquisitely educated that it sup- 
lies the other faculty. Placing the stone 
in the acorn, with its point downward, he 

lamps it in a rest, the diamond 
just touching the revolving wheel. To 
produce pressure, he puts on the wooden 
rest pieces of lead, weighing peters four 
or five pounds, sometimes he has the 
weight ot three or four on it. One diamond 
at a time is not sufficient to absorb his at: 
tention: he has three, all mounted at the 
same time, going together. Occasionally 
he takes one of the rests off, and plunges 
the acorn into some water to cool it, looks 
at it a moment, feels it with his finger, and 
puts it down again. 

All the workmen are Israelites, all from 
Holland. Those who understand the busi- 
ness inform us,that from generation to gen- 
eration they have carried on this trade, and 
that the persistency of this remarkable peo- 
ple, the dogged perseverance which the: 
are famous for, has alone made them profi- 
cient in this branch of art. It may take 
months of this patient, monotonous toil to 
perfect a single stone of any size. 








How To DoIt.—The most difficult thing 
in the world for a woman to do is to get 
ready to go anywhere. And there is noth- 
ing a woman will resist quicker or more 
sevoaty than an intimation that she may 
a y miss the train. Our friend, Bray- 

ogle, gives us an instance of this. r. 
Bray was supposed to take the ten o’clock 
train on the Line, to visit some rela- 
tives in an interior town. Having suffered 
on previous occasions for injudicious sug- 
gestions, Bray thought that, for once, he 
would let things take their natural course. 
So he sipped his coffee and ate his eggs on 
toast, while Madame curled and powdered, 
and danced attendance on the looking- 

lass, and tied bark on the back of her 

ead. Then Bray sat by the stove an hour 
and read the morning. paper, while the 
Madame still continued to get ready. At 
last, just as he had reached the final para- 
graph of read.ng matter, and was begin- 
ning on the advertisements, Madame tied 
her bonnet-strings under her chin, took 
one long, lingering, loving look at the im- 
age reflected in the glass, and sweetly an- 
nounced : 

‘* Well, my dear, I’m ready.” 

‘Ready for what ?” asked Bray, in well- 
affected astouishment. 

‘“To go to the depot, to be sure,” said 
Mrs. Brayfogle, tartly. 

“Oh !” said Bray, “I'd forgotten. Well, 
Madame,” continued he, looking at his 
watch, ‘‘that train has been gone thirteen 
minutes. Just keep on your things and 
you'll be ready for the train to-morrow 
morning.” 

We draw a vail over what followed. 


foe are assured, however, that the next 
m 


orning Mrs. B. was ready an hour ahead 
of time. 

A Lesson ror Boys.—One day, a 
Newfoundland dog and a mastiff had » 
sharp discussion over a bone or some other 
trifling matter, and warred away as angrily 
as two boys. They were fighting on a 
bridge; and being blind with rage, as is 
often the case, the first thing they knew, 
over they went into the water. 

The banks were so high that they were 
forced to swim some distance before they 
came to a landing-place. It was very eas 
for the Newfoundlander; he was as mu 
at home in the water as a seal. But not 
so poor Bruce; be struggled and tried his 
best to swim, but made little headway. 
Old Bravo (the Newfoundlander) had 
reached the land, and then tarned to look 
at his old enemy. He saw plainly that his 
strength was fast failing, and that he was 
likely to drown, So, what should that 
noble fellow do but plunge in, seize him 


ently by the collar, and, keeping his nose 
Seve weer, tow him safely into port. 


It was funny to see these dogs look at 
each other as ae shook their wet coats. 
Their glance said as plainly as words, 


‘* We'll never quarrel any more.” 





Aschool committee in a frontier district 
their 


attended to the ad- 
Ghat “Veuee, upset wih and von've 
ciphered good, but you hain't sot ~ 


Wise and Otherwise. 


Before you speak, turn your tongue ove 
seven times. 


When you go to the donkey’s hong 
don’t ask if his ears are long. ’ 


The Chinese, with a good deal of gy. 
casm, call ceremony the smoke of frieng. 
ship. 

The French have a very significant say. 
ing: It is always the unexpected which 
happens. 


A true friend speaks frankly, advisg 
justly, assists readily, adventures boldly, 
| takes all patiently, aefends resolutely anj 
| continues a friend unchangeably. 


A humorist suggested that the Pog 
must be an uprigut people. He could nu 
account for tue yo “ true as a needle tp 
the pole” except by assuming that they 
were all tailors. That is sew. 


The art of conversation consists in the 
exercise of two fine qualities. You mus 
originate and you must sympathize; you 
must possess at the same time the habits of 
communicating and listening. The unio, 
is rare, but irresistible. 


** Madam,” said a boarder to his land. 
lady, ‘*l am very sure that this pepper is 
h .” “Peas!” cried the lady, 
** peas, indeed! That pepper is the very 
best. You don’t know anything abou 
pepper if you think tbere’s peas in that.” 
‘* For all that, madam,” said ne, ‘‘ I’m sure 
that pepper is half pess—p e-p, pep, p-er, 
six letters, and three of them p. 

OXLY ONCE. 
From “ only * one word many quarrels begin, 
And “ only this once ” is to Many a sin ; 
“ Only a penny ” wastes many a pound ; 
“ Only once more,” and the diver was drowned : 
** Only one drop "many drunkards has made ; 
“ Only in play,”’ many gamblers have said ; 
“Only a cold ” opens many a grave ; 
“ Only resist,” many evils will save. 


GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 University Place, 











AND 
33, 35 & 37 West Lith Street, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
: S50 

30 
20 
1% 

+ 06 









complete work at @ time, whether in one volume or 
more. 


Any book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possible, and furnished at the earliest con- 
venience. 

ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED, 

It is our aim to make the GLAZIER LIBRARY, in 
point of magnitude and the variety of its works 
second to none. 

The volumes have nearly al) been selected with 
great care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writings 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitan 
public, and in whose name the library is founded. 

R. H. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors. 

JAMES WALKER, Librarian. 





Important Information. 


W. A. HAYWARDS, 
210 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fulton street, 


Can be found School Badges and Medals, Eastern Star, 
Daughters of Rebekah, Masonic, Odd-Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias, Temperance Pins and Chains 

orde: Rings, 


and 
Miso. Brooch es and Ear 


for every r. 
Bi te, Finger Rings, Lockets, Chains, Studs and 
Buttons; together with everything in the Jewelry 


HAIR MANUFACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 
€¥™ Designs can be seen by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELS, 
Or Jewelry of any d made to order. 


Kendall's Spanish Annihilator 


—_TRADE The only remedy that will per 
manently banish ali kinds of ver 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&e., and GUARANTBED to keep 














“WARK 
them out for ONE YEAR 4T 
LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of Js will 
ve. 
iad REFERENCES. 
NRW ¥ 
8t. James. Parker. 
Coleman. St. James. 
Ww American. 
Brevoort. Revere. 
Sturtevant. Tremont. 
Grand Central. Clarendon. 


WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 
E. B. SACKETT & 00. 
Send for cireular. 





ZERO. 


REFRIGERATOR. 





WWIOOOUALVM “HLIM 


The best in the world. Send for book. 
. , 
74 % 87.3 
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SKIN DISEASES. 


y's gig: COMEDONE AND PIM- 
By suEDY, the Skin Medicine of the Ace. War- 
mated to cure Red. 


and Pi 
howe, itt ce. ate nctb tara lp Rewptlcs 
plotched dis4. of the 
Sold by €' Draggist in New York and slevmiens, 
sol wed only ae © Perry, Dormatologist, 49 
Bond sprees. 


i SCHOOL BELLS. 





| of sar. 
’ friend. 





ant say. 





whi THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
u Established in 1826 
ad Vises BELLS, Sp Churches, cade. 
bold) Le ice, Factories, ete., of 
tely and hag establishment than at all the 
other founderies in the coun’ 
Pola ~~ All bells a 
ie l nt qhngs as 
ould not —y Reo mM MENEBLY 
eedle to West Troy, N. ¥. 
hat they - en 
SEWING MACHINES, 
S in the 66 — 
0 mx ‘BLE 
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4 about 


Y9138-7004 


FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


ballenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
D beans of stitch, durability of construction and 
pidity motion. 

Call Jad = — for agencies and circulars 


at princi 
POY a en ees SEWING-MACHINE CO 
No, Broadway, New York. 


“VICTOR” 


‘oon uy qoejied yeour 
pus qeoidune O43 8] OFINGY Gue;eT MOU ING 





its works 

The Sewing-machine 
ected with PAR EXCELLENCE, 
ee writings 
etropolitaa RIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY OR MANUPAC- 
anded. TURING PURPOSES. 
ANY, OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St. 
letors. Agents wanted. 

MANHATTAN 


ction. [ovored silent Family Sewing Machin, 


RD’S, 





























astern Star, 
ws, Knighw 
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| Bar Rings, 
5, Studs and 
he Jewelry 
ESIRED 
+ 7. for all grades of Family Work and Em- 
645 Broadway, New York. 
p order. _ 591 Fa Sua Sicest, Usschtye. 
ilator THE LYON 
at will per SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
inds of ver LATE 
‘bugs, Bed- PELE & LYON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
‘leas, Flies, 33 Union Square, (north). 
ED to keep 2 
| YEAR AT #LE MACHINES—OUR LATEST IMPROVED— 
monials will FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
feed and other improvements to old mm 
+ chines, or old machines taken 
wanted, ily 
~ , a 
. . TO 
wee -©DAR TRUNKS 
' & 00. €2ane 
ALDNESS CAN BE CURED. 
= Jous Avever, of No. 7 Clin 
- made = treatment of 
- talty. 
& 
. 
el 
re 
2 
8 . tations, ete. 
} RDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
7 ° 4. MEINCKE B. R. LOUNSBERY, 
E 22 Pine street, N. Y 





DIES" esc ees 


SOopTRaR’s 00., T10 Broadway, ¥. Y. 


Fashions for Summer. 





DOLLY VARDEN POLONAISE 


is the charming novelty of the season, and becomes 
the decided favorite of all who see it when Dolly Var- 
den goods—much in vogue—éer any kind of wash matc- 
terial is used. 

By unbuttoning the lappels at the side and back 
and loosening the belt it becomes a plain Pelisse, with- 
out pleat or gather; by readjusting again it is trans. 
formed inte an elegant, tight-fitting Polonase. As 
this change can be made in less than THREE MIN- 
UTES, and as it requires only six yards of yard-wide 
goods, it is easy to see why it «so highly honored. 
All sizes. Price of patters, including a CLOTH 
MODEL, which shows exactly how to make sad put it 
together and how it will look when finished, ONE 
DOLLAR. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


person who will cut this advertisement out 

ey teclons it with ONE A. LLAR to us before the Ist 

day of June next, we wil! mail to them this pattern 
with the Cloth Model, and will send them 


Smith’s Dlustrated Pattern Bazaar 
FOR ONE YEAR FREE! 

Now is the time to pene for ew past FASHION 
MAGA IN THE WORLD and ONLY FASHION 
PUBLICATION ae imports + 5 furnishes pat- 
terns of th =. a we a Guo a Eee with every 
. m price for the 

AZAAR .- 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


We give every subscri 


ber patterns of their own se- 
lection FREE to the value of 


ALF A DOLLAR. 
— 


ityles, 


thing RARE at 
send stamp for ‘ SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED "SPECI AL.” 


Address, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Ruandwer. New York. 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 


MISS J. 8. STARLING, 
345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and Mth streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 


Mrs. ‘iiller’s Empectam of F 
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MEDICAL. 














P 8) DELMONICO 
LITTLE'S 


4 uosST 





RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


\Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 
INE'LUEN AA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

AS 


IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 











Syrrvp PEcToRaL are, a 2 and Soy = 
influence over an a mneation in sleep, || 
allaying mz d ling sensation in the throat, | 
creating a health: 

incre ig the tervals teewees the | oxyems 
of coughipg, invigorating the whole system, 
curing congh, ‘and bequeathing to terity 
one of its greatest blessings — ungs ; }i 

thereby insuring ption 
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SOLD ey DRUCGISIS EVFRYW 


3 ATE 
S S&CO Vv 


429 CANAL 


AA @8S00Gines 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine's Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 
12, 1867."" No other is genuine. 


For the Toilet, i and Nursery this 
Soap has no equal. valk be es the complexion 
fair, removes all Fated ireeps | the hair soft = 
silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “ 
enovator in use.” 
happed hands, pimples, salt rheum 
burns, all diseases of the scal 
skin, catarrh of ey A head, and is is rood SHAVING 
SOAP. This has already won o penien snd 
esteem of very many of our first tai gl in a 
city, and throughout the ees. 
tensively by our best physicians. Wheres — 
it has become a household’ necessity. We advice all al) 
to try it. For eale by all dealers. One Special 
Agent wanted in each town. 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
48 Ann street, New York City. 














and Showrooms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her custome: eeptenaee, nies 
dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Im Trimmed 
, @xactly and accu- 
rately cut, warranted to fi Many years of 
sg ve enables oy to Hd competition. 








™ RS. JOYC E, 
Manufactnrer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENC COUTIL CORSETS 
SHOULDER cy g) BANDAGES SUPPORTERS 
AND CH XPANDERS, 

No. 1286 BROADWAY, iY, bet 33d and Mth sts, and 

six AV., between 15th and iéth ats, New York. 
Silk, — Linen and Cotton Corsets made ta order 
at short notice. 
Py cars pass the doo: 
P. 8.—The Sixth avenue store will be closed for re- 
pairs until _ 1 next 


THE BRISTOL — 


Clothes Washer. 


Tus Macaixe combines cheapness, durability, sim- 
plicity end great effectiveness. 


ae <i tisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A LIBERAL _DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
nts wanted everywhere for the Bristel Washer 
and the ‘ perfected” Self-Adjustingy® 
a= cs 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, @7; Wringer, 67 50. 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Oo., 


4 Park place, New York. 


CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell cheaper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 








‘Dr. WOOD'S 
LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Beichings 
of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
,249Grand St,, New York. 
Sold in all parte of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 





MILLEN'S 





These celebrated bittersare prepared 
the most beneficial J kuawa, and ssa medicine 
for family use cannot be Being @ gentle 
sti mia they RR . west valnable La At 
com| nts arising from a disordered state 
neve and organs connected therewith, and are there- 


without equal as a curative in all affections 
ae co Sanaa They are most potent in regulating 


The lew price of $) F95" & s the ; for- 
Bold by all druggists. Depot, 18 Bleecker street’ pear 





CHARLES H. BURKE, 
Manufacturer of 
ENGLISH PICTURE _ PASSE-PAR- 
For Deoms wr eek ea Phere Ray) ote., 


Between seeabutg and aa YORE CITY. 








——__-______ 


The Weed “ Family Favorite ” 
SEWING MACHINE. 


_—_—_— 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Bin 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, F 
ing, Fringing, Frizaling, Pipi 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather 


ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


459 FULTON S&T., 


BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 








INSTRUCTION, 


IRVING ACADEMY, 
at. 07 te Lincoln Monument. 
Instraction Riven mee <ateess, Elecution. Lan- 
inject Teaching, Vocal and Instrumental Mu 
Sic, Bookksepl ping and private lessons in Walking and | 
; also, in Wax Flowers, Fine Arte and Pen- 


House: From 8 until 12 4. =, from 1 until 5, and from 
Tuntil 9% P. =. 

Re mees: Hon. M.H. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Sou = ate and the wg ae = Youn, _ * Chrie- 

jion ; Hon. W. 

Peck, Hon. P. C. Wright, , Hon, J. > Mitchell ‘ond Hon. 
Samuel J Glassey. erate. feu at 
— oa to the training @ of schoo! children. 
free of charge to pu 


8 - 4 to —e t Le ed 
to tetiee who have ihe Chia 
fire, ont ten belonging to tmasiiies wt = Te ce 
by the Westfield ter. 
.C. FLETCHER BISHOP, Principal. 


w ASRTNOTON 
it 


SIGNORA N 


The New tant ‘Conservatory af Music. 


Has removed from Broadway to 





No. 5 Bast 14th St., near Fifth Av., 


Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
can 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
S8ES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 


a Musie and M Languages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING 


Students for any branch may begin at any time. the | 


terms | commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
(Rooms Noa. 12 and i4), New York 
M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Unies Square, 4th Avenue. 
Thoreugh instruction. Piano, Violin, Organ. 


chestral Instruments. Vocal and Harmony. 
Terms, $10, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 eneetaien Beurren 26th and 27th streets 
Stairs, Room | 


Corner of Mth st. 





Or 


Genamental Lettering. Kngrosat 
tifieates, Di » Fam 
velopes aiidreased 

com posed (8! ty private) Artiste’ Tablets lettered 
and on tnd Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printe ‘ie ad 


AC HERS “WANTED for English, French, 
German, Classics, Painting and Music, to in 
troduce{ to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Mutvat Pian 
Address 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway. New York 
JAINE'S BUSINBSS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849), G2 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping 
Arith'c, higher Math‘ics. Gram'r, Spelling, French. 
Latin, German, £c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 


Yu writing \eoodne $f. essone $2.50. 
ing and C ence. 


T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, » FOURTH 


_- Resolutions Ge 
* and Bibles. 
ential letters written a 


nue, Opposite Institute. Bookkeeping, 
As een ben ant Freneh and Geral, 
he Department. Telegraphy taug 
practically. Demand for Operators. 





To Bookbuyers, Scholars and Amateurs 


The fullest Biographical Record of 


| AID TO MAKE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
} tcesEL FALIHEE, 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which & 
lows no Screws to be seen. 


No, 168 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
febli-ly NEW YORE CITE 
—s — 
Health, Oomfort, Safety and Economy. 


A Water Closet Worthy the Name. 





A LFRED IVERS' 
~A Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorows 
WATER CLOSET, 
A Mocs anp Loxo-xrepep IMpnovewant. 
This ts the only Sel f-acting Wat osetever 1 viredmend, 


rt 





None more simp, and} ye 
Of the annoyance, cortly airs, and thi ness of 
our present water close the public Hy not be tald 


—experience has taught them. 

This new invention is de> igned At 
the best water close w in Use, 
advantage overall 


THEY Wale NOT FREEZE! 


take the place of 
They have every 













ay be put im 


k 
closeta direct t the rewers; 
but must always remain perfestly clean 
THEY DO NOT REOUIRE THE LEAST Hv MAN 
THEM OLFPRATE—There being ne 


| cocks, calves, wires, pulla, springs, cranks, levers, @ 


Ladies taught Bookkeep- | 


New Books, American and Forcign, 


Periodicals, Music, Works 
of Art, &¢., 


together with general Literary ond Seientife infor- 
mation, Contents of F a of Nove) 
ties of Stationery, Fancy Goods, Scientific and Musica! 

uta, New I ns, Patents, etc., and mis 
callancovs literary and trade. matters, wil) be found 
in the 


Publishers and Stationers’ 
Trade Circular, 
with which is incorporated the 
AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AXD PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR, 
Established in 1852. 
NOW READY. 
The American Catalogue of Books, 
Published in the United States during 1871, with aise, 
price and publishers names, and a classified Index of 
Subjects 
One vol.. Rey. Gyo. Price, $1.50. Sent post-paid, en 
receipt of price. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
712 Broadway, New York. 


The Highest a Price Paid 








Weekly 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETU. 
TUCKER, 
2 ANN STREET, N Y. 


whatever, 
Consequently rr 
r CANNOT And the 
guarantee them to keep perfectly clean wit 
the water that muet leak frou all ot 
USELESS WASTE OF WATER If 
closets now in use were upen this principle, 
ventor would gu ut bu ng to me (aty of 
York alone of tem ug d 

It only needs to be t ay All in- 
terested are invited t« lierd examine one in oper. 
tion at the tore. ALFRED IVEhS, Plumber, 

‘ v bet, 23d and Mth ete, 

Prumbing Wor \ sexecuted in any 
arteof tl Uns Ly exp crenuced workmen on reasom 
ble te : ly 


E. J. ANNIN, 


Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Betablished 1847.) NEW YORE. 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs. Fagies, Speare, 
Balls, Poles, etc., ete., always on band. 


for the pera nm using them te 
ca t be out of order, 








=e 


PIANOS, 


DECKER & BROTHERS’ 


FULL IRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


WITH AGRAPPE ARRANGEMENTS 
56 BLERUKER STREET 
One Block Kast from Broadway, New Tork. 
ESTABLISHED 1s 
N.B.—We do not advertise any patent humbuges for 
the purpose of blinding the Public, neither have we 


any connection with any bouse of the same same 
| establiehed at a more recent 
No. l. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, carved 
lyre and carved lege 
No. 2. 7 Octavee—Large round corners, serpentine 
bottom, carved legs o> 
No. 3. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, molding 
on rim, serpentine bottem, 
carved legs ~~ = 
No. 4 7 Octavee—Four round corners, beck same 
as front, molds on body of 
case, serpentine bottom, with 
arved lege 7 
No. 5. T& Oct =—— Souble round, extra heavy 
molding ov bedy of case, ricbest 
- ~ le of lege and extra carved 
All Decker & Brothers’ instruments have thetr 
tren plate with pate arrangements, bev 
tops, ivory front on keys, and bushed holes. Bw 
tostrement is warran lor Sve years from date 
sale. rms easy. Call and examine be purcham 
ing steawhere. 
_—__ —_ 





¥. C. LIGHTE & CO., 
Bole successors to Lighte, Newton & Bradbury. 
EsTaBLisuEn In 1840, 
¥. ©. LIGHTE. LoUM ERE, ¥ 
Manufacturers of 
FIRST CLASS 
PIANO FORTES. 
Sole patentees of 
Lighte’s Celebrated Patent Insulated ires 
Frame Highest Premium at the American 
Werld’s Fair and Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations. 

The F. C. LIGHTE & CO, PIANO FORTE ie ad 
knowledged by the best musicians and by the leadt ing 
newspapers in the United Btates to be the moet perf 
and most reliable jnstrument made. They were 
* selected for the Conserve’ of Music of 

ew York and are use! in the leading institutions of 
Americas, both North and South. 

The jury of the -_ y= Institute fair, beld in 
SS York city, cay official report awarding ue 
the medal: “Mo. 479. Plane of F.C Lighte & Co. te 
the lst in order of merit and equal to any square 

to wm.” 
WAREROOMS: 





a. nena 


~ 


8 


NEW 





YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








Geographies, 
USED IN THE 
Schools of New York 
City, 
In all the Normal Schools of the State of New 
York, and also in the following important 
Cities : 


Guyot’s 


Public 








7 ky Lowell, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. portland, Me. 
Newark, N. J. Utica, N.Y. 

New Orleans, la. Richmond, Va. 
Cleveland, 0. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Rochester, N. Y. Newburgh, N. Y. 

Al ony. - — ag Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. . ¥. 
Columbus, 0. Toledo, 6. 


Ete., ete. 


COOLEY’S 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, 


Veed almost exclusively in the Public Schools 
of New York City. 


This new, bendy mely illustrated Text-Book has 
pes @ most unusual welcome from teachers and will 

be very largely weed in the schools of the country now 
desiring an elementary class-book in Natural Philos 
ophy 

(#” Descriptive Catalogues and 8 1 Circulars in 
regard to all of ons mg ig -Books, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library Boo lected’, Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the a of esadhan, may always be 

on application. 

ie of t and personal visi- 
tation is exceedingly BF to us always and is 
most cordially invited. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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~ HAVE YOU TRIED | 
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Tracing Copy Books 
Mtevinca Copy Books? 
Pens, No, 1? 2? rs) 
Book-keeping ? 
(w" These are all Practical Works on Practical Sub- 
jets by a Practical Teacher. 
‘Adopted and on the List of Supplies of the New 
York Board of Public Instruction for I 


H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
756 Broadway, New | Took. 


Freeman & Bur, 


Clothing Warehouses, 
138 and 140 Fulton st,, New York. 
V[ HE IMMENSE STOCK, both of goods 


in the piece and the same —_ arabe immediate 
wear, embraces all the most FF and 
Fabrics in F 
adapted to the re uirements veal, 
Facilities for e Custom Work unequaled. pas 
garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 


qraine utes, $10, $15. 
QPaine GurTs, $20, $25. 
Grane Guts, $30, $35. 
Qrame Guts, $40, $50. 











G PRING (Yeas Ts, $8, $10. 
Grane Cp vancosss, $12, $15. 
Granta (jp vamooass, $18, $20. 
Grane (py vanooats, $25, $30. 


Bore’ QUITS, $5, $8. 
Bo QUITS, $10, $12. 
Boxe QUITs, $15, $18. 


OYS’ QUITS, $20, $25. 
a 


REEMAN & BURR’S 


ORDERS NEW SYSTEM FOR SELF. 
MEASURE, of which thousands avail 
themselves, enables ties in all 

BY MAIL sof the country to order direct 


m them, with the cortetaty re 
omens ' the most PERFECT at 
tainab! 


R° LES FOR SELF-MEASURE, SAM- 
les of Goods, Price-List and Fashion Sheet 
Sent vias on application, 
{@™ Liberal discount to clergymen. 


Valuable Music Books. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price, 
Peters’ Eclectic no School ( ae edition)..... s 
Worrall's Guitar Schoo 
Peters’ Melodeon School. 
Ne a, witte a Glee rye 












ng ngs. 
Peters’ ‘Parlor Companion, for Flute and Violin.. 
r Flute, Violin —~ i Piano 
Peters’ New and canes na Violin Meth 
Wimmersted’s Violin Instructor........-.eee+s++ 
Weller’s Flute without a ter 
New Year's Eve, A Cantata tor Children.......- 
Phining Sagat, A Collection of Sacred Songs... 2 00 
Magic Circle. Easy Piano Music......++++.+++++s 200 
Address J. L. PETERS, 599 ay , New York. 
Send 30 cents fora sample copy of Peters’ Musical 
Monthly, and you will get at teaat t GA w worth of music. 


BASE BALLS, — 


Ryan & Co,, Manufacturers of base balls and base- 
vail goods, 149 Fulton street, New York. 
The Ryan Beguingen Dead Ball has been adopted by 
all professional and junior clubs throughout the coun- 
try. The cheapest sporting emporium in the city. 


DR. WERBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
765 BROADWAY. 
Bg without the use b eatin, Cpetien. or ong in- 
Jails, toRamed Joints, and all affietions of the foot 
‘without the slightest | ay on 


ICHARD C, BEAMISH, Attorney and 


Counselor and No Public, 8u Court. 
— New Court-house. ant Residence, 470 Second 


3 

1 
ooo 1 
- 1 
2 

3 


gussueese 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 


Assets, - = = = $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN, 


ANDREW W. GILL.......0cceccecseecccrerenes President 
EVERETT CLAPP.......00ccececceeeeeee Vice President 
LUCIUS McCADAM,.......+++++++ Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH .....+.+0+0+00+ Assistant Secretary 





DR. B. F. ATWOOD’s 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR “a Were. AND DRESSING ov 
Scent arrests the ams out of the Hair {meetiateiy. 
gic Pains and Wakefuiness. 


It o e 
Asa a Toilet D it is une Spegse 
The follo ificate is m H. Endemann, Ph. 
D., Anes omit to the Board of Health 
B. F. Atwood, M. D.—Sir: I have analysed y 
“Gilead Bale, ” and found it to be a awe A = fable 
preparation and free from any jurious 


deal, onmann, Ph. D. 
Price, $1. Sold by ot ee 











FINANC IAL. 


EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, CORNER EIGHTH 








i of July and August. 
allowed on all sums toe $5 to $5, 
on or before the First of any month, will draw inter- 
est from that date. 





Serpe oe OFS 
SERVANTS 
AND 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful d ic SER- 


urday | are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Wwoon's M MUSEUM, 
GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
YROM ALL PARTS OF ce WORLD 
on Exhibition from 8 A. M. to 8 
The cele} ada 








AILY ae 9 SP ee M. 
A chaste and cnenneptionste wet pre 
Idren. 25 


Admission, 30 cents: 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 

REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS 

CHARTS, 


GLOBES, MAPS, 





APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for ¥ cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND > Maspetevesann, 
14 Bond &St., New York, 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Tavusters, TeacuEns, SCHOOL ComurTTEEs and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 


are spring? up th the country. And we 





several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 


petition. 
For pacticul 





and address 

ROBERT PATON, 

26 GROVE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Also manufacturer of 

CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES. 

N. B.—Bleecks r street and £ighth avenue cars pas- 

within one block of the door. 








VANTS, as usual. 
ISAIAH WATTS, 


240 Grand street. Second door East ef Bowery 





FoLDED WHEN NOT IN USE. 


COMBINED MAP AND LESSON CARD ELEVATOR 
AND BLACK BOARD EASEL, —_ Jan 16, 1872, 
The best thing of the kind ev 
shonld be supplied with it. 
$4.00, Price without Elevator, $3.00, N. JOHNSON, 
Street, NY. of School Furniture, No. 490 Hudson 


AMERICAN GLOBES 





CARPETS, 
BEDDING, FURNITURE, ETC. 


AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
Weekly or monthly payments taken. 
J, LYNCH, 
904 West Twenty-ninth 8t., near Eighth Ave. 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month. 
TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 








A LARGE AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


FURNITURE, 
CARPETS and 
BEDDING 
WILL BE FOUND AT 
O’Farrell’s Extensive Warerooms, 
No, 200 Eighth avenue, cor. Twentieth street, N. Y., 
Where these goods are sold at Very Low Prices either 
FURNITURE. | FOR CASH or ON TIME | BEDDING, 
to suit purchasers. If preferred, payments can be made 
WEEKLY or MONTHLY. 
CARPETS, 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
Opposite A, T. STEWART’S, 





NEW YORK. 





cheapest in the market. 
Adopted by the Board of Public Instruction of New 
York and of the principal cities of the Union. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Can be had at the School Furnishing Houses gener- 
ally, and from 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., New York, 





1860 TO 1872. 


R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 
Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s. Entrance at side door 

Headquarters for all the novelties. 








471 Broadway, leh a 
ee. Sen eee sour moor sumevay" and the Pie nce 
Bole Agents. of a practical skirt of this kind. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | pyyios c. McRAE 
c & CO. 
OF MUSIC, ¥ 3 poe iat ' 
211 rth Ave., N ¥ 5 Canal 
a er ee LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 





Music. 


to H, soanceses. Director. 
N. B.-A Ss ESedtal Ganotee 





FRINGE, GIMP, TA BUTTONS, 


the Syumetior! The Samer! "The ‘Symmerizr! 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 


BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace, 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 


Frrst. All who find it difficult to maintain an elegant bearing. 
| ay All who, from habit or occupation, are to droop. 
Turep. All who have dull —_ and sense of an about the Chest; also short 


w have any tendency to bled at the Lungs. 
All who have sense of twi in Back, with frequent desire to 
plac oth hands on Hips, to lean back and draw along breaih breath. 
8 All men, ee, Accountants, Clerks and others who 
are compelled to bend over the desk. 
- Seventu. All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 
achines, 
Ereutrs. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially, 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well to 
lavet es the merits of gw . 
to the form, an elasticity to the and an immunity fro 
tatigns that ee nadliag det con can impart. For sale pan bBo ane and wn — 
chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing establi ts will be enabled 
to supply their customers. 
RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS, 
How to be measured: ist, Number of ate oon oo the a o~ under each 
erm; 2d, Height of party ordering. G & CO., 3 Dey street, 
fa Retail Dealers, 


he meio wt tay ere atcarer Woleal ind 


. SHEA, The Clothier, 427 Broome Street, One Block from Broadway. 


Men's and CLOTHING of 8t; and at Prices that Com 
Boys’ a o omer y Ste, b I . to Pe ene int of Apel peta. ee 
$25 each; gees 8) an voll new 


h on 
‘OURTH. 





200 Winter Overcoats, v: mn 3 to 

each ; 250 dan Pea Jackets. —_ color, $5 to $12 ‘ool Li 4 act 
400 coe sours S Style lor, $1 to $2 cach * 100 Toute pant Boys’ ois %. to RE 

25 Boys’ and Youth Cape Overcoats, $7 to $10 each. A large lo it of Garments eligh Ay damaged will be cold; 





prices to suit ovenon. 
cones 1 FOR BALLS, PARTIES, &c., “— SALE AND TO HIRE. 
No toute co shes show Goods, and no misrepresentation allo wed. always 
refunded if 


dor the money 





50 PER CENT. SAVED 
AT 31 BIBLE HOUSE. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
BY THE USE OF 

PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS. 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 

WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 

TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 


DR. J. C. SPROULL’S DENTAL ROOMS, 


NO. 31 BIBLE HOUSE, 
Corner of 9th Street, (Third Avenue Entrance. } NEW YORK, 


PIANOS! PIANOS!?! 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
wheats ie Ns ta os cn a fa at Re 
M. MER late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


CORNELL'S | PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. New edition, with new letter-press, new maps, and nev 

CORNELL'S INTER MEDIATE Df er tah A Revie to date. Recent changes in boundaries, 
ce 

CORNELL'S PURSTCAL GEOGRAP a* . A New Book, embracing the mosh socent discoveries 


eories. Its illustrations Price 
€, P ical pp elegant illustrations, re 

















These ‘ae are y progr 
liable may 

These Standard Te Books are ber in the public schools of New York, Baltimore, Charieston, Detroit, 
and hundreds of the | os cities of the Union. 


pi iaira, NY just been wesinseny edoptea for exclusive use in the Public Schools of Oswego, N.Y., and 
<¥., also, after vigorous competition on the part of rival series, for the Public Schools of W fesp 


Ress: mn, 
New Ensiand their opetioty is unquestioned. They are al used in more than 200 hg se in}Maine, 5 
Towns in New Hampshire. Towns in Massachusetts. Their introduction into large towns aod 
os is without a Potted in the annals of Educational Literature. 
towns in Connecticut, and twenty-three of the Oke; two towne i in Rhode a have recently 

ado this Series, = other’ systems are being superseded b: Cornell” in all direc tio: 

Al that is asked is thai shies be judged solely by thar merits. 

Corre: is eievecthell ted. All inquiries respecting the works will be promptly and fully 


ao, 3 talogues ‘D grat 
APFTETON & CO., Publishers, 
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